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BETWEEN THE LINES 


H. C. McGinnis 


America’s Homes on the Spot! 


ME RI- 

CAN mo- 

rality and 
home life are 
taking a terrific 
wartime lacing. 
Despite the 
warnings of 
churchmen and 
high law en- 
forcement  offi- 
ciais, it is 
doubtful if the general public re- 
alizes the situation’s present gravity. 
Perhaps this is because there has 
been too little publicity concerning 
the percentages of increases in 
female and juvenile crime. Statis- 
tics presented in percentages of in- 
crease and decrease tend to crystal- 
lize public opinion more than do 
general statements, no matter how 
authoritative their sources; so we 
shall review a few of these per- 
centages as tabulated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for the six 
months ending June 30, 1943. The 
vital importance of the present 
breakdown in American morality is 
convincingly expressed by J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI Chief, in a speech late 
last year. In a few sentences, Mr. 
Hoover gave succinctly the facts, the 
causes and their remedies. 





Said Mr. Hoover: “Unfortunately, 
the American home is not what it 
once was and it is time that every 
adult paused to take stock of him- 
self. The figures point to a tremen- 
dous increase in crime, particularly 
by the youth of the land. These 
young people accounted for 18% 
more assaults, 23% more sex offen- 
ses, 22% more gambling, and 30% 
more drunkenness than during the 
Same period last year (1941). More 
Persons eighteen years of age were 
arrested than any other age group. 


“The answer is not difficult. Crime 
thrives, violence and murder rage, 
only in that country, state, or nation 
where the moral fiber and resistance 
are weak. The home and its teach- 
ings of proper conduct have broken 
down, the message of the church is 
not reaching enough people, school 
facilities have become overtaxed, 
law enforcement is undermanned, 
one-time excellent recreational and 
social programs are being abandoned. 
In short, moral responsibility too 
often is non-existent in the training 
of youth. Behind this unwholesome 
situation runs the general wartime 
spirit of abandon. 


“B UT IT is not too late to cor- 

rect this situation. We must 
clean up democracy at home, while 
watching for threats to it from 
abroad. If every home awakened to 
its responsibility, overnight there 
would be a renaissance of that virile, 
indomitable spirit which is found 
only in free and God-fearing peoples. 
I am sure that if more emphasis 
were placed on the Gospel of Salva- 
tion, and less on social justice, the 
latter would become a_ greater 
reality. What we need is a return 
to God, more specifically a return to 
the practice of religion. That is 
without doubt, the greatest need in 
America today.” 

These words, spoken in the closing 
days of 1942, are laden with still 
more ominous meaning today, for 
the first six months of 1943 beat all 
previous records in certain respects. 
For example, the arrests of girls 
under 21 years of age increased 
64.7% for the first half of 1943 as 
compared with the same period of 
1942. There were more girls ar- 
rested during the first six months of 
this year than in all of 1941. The 
age 18 predominated in the arrests 


of 1943, with age 19 coming next. A 
review of the crime statistics for the 
past few years leads to the definite 
conviction that there is a continued 
increase in crime and delinquency 
among women and girls. When one 
considers that these violators of law 
and morals are the nation’s mothers 
and future mothers, the situation is 
seen in its true gravity. 

The 1942 figures were alarming 
enough, without conditions getting 
worse in 1948. During 1942, the ar- 
rests of boys under 21 years of age 
for assault increased 17.1%; for 
rape, they increased 10.6%; for dis- 
orderly conduct the increase was 
26.2%; and for drunkenness, the 
number increased 30.3%. In 1942, 
the arrests of girls under 21 for 
prostitution and commercialized vice 
increased 64.8%; the arrests for 
other sex offenses increased 104.7%; 
vagrancy arrests of minor girls in- 
creased 124.3%, while those arrested 
for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct showed increases of 39.9% and 
69.6% respectively. During the same 
year the number of minor girls ar- 
rested for criminal homicide in- 
creased 29.6%. 


In the first half of 1943, crimes 
against property showed a tendency 
to decrease. This was probably due 
to the easy money of boom times, 
making larceny less tempting than 
ordinarily. But crimes against the 
person showed definite increases. 
Rape, for instance, increased during 
the first half of 1942 10.5% over the 
pre-war average for January-June 
of 1939-41; for the first half of 1943 
it increased 28.4% over the pre-war 
average. In the first half of 1942, 
aggravated assaults exceeded the 
pre-war average for the like period 
by 8.5%; in the first half of 1943, 
the excess rose to 13.8%. 
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In 1942, the age 18 predominated 
in arrests for the first time since the 
FBI established its statistical checks 
through finger-print records. In 
1943, age 18 again predominated. 
Arrested boys and girls of 17 showed 
a 17.7% increase for the first half 
of this year over the first half of 
1942. The 64.7% increase in arrests 
of girls under 21 speaks for itself, 
but it is eclipsed by the increase of 
89.5% in arrests of minor age girls 
for offenses against common decency. 


T° HANDLE this situation, we 

have fewer police in 1943 than in 
1942. According to the FBI, there 
were, on April 30, 1943, 1.77 police 
employees for each 1000 of popula- 
tion as compared with 1.83 on April 
30, 1942. The reduction of 3.1% in 
police employees since April 1942 is 
reflected in the crime reports coming 
in from cities over 25,000. In some 
cases these conditions are worse than 
the above figures indicate, for many 
communities suffering reductions in 
their police personnel also show 
heavy increases in population. Al- 
though some police departments 
are maintaining their numerical 
strength, they are operating with a 
heavy proportion of inexperienced 
officers as wartime conditions deplete 
the ranks of their veterans. 


In the 18-month period ending 
June 30, 1943, a survey shows that 
some police departments have had 
turn-overs ranging as high as 60%, 
with a 22.9% average. In spite of 
these adverse conditions, they aver- 
aged 817 arrests for each 1000 
crimes against the person. In mur- 
ders, 90.6% of all the cases were 
cleared by arrests; in rapes, 81.2%. 
Of all the persons formally charged 
during 1942, 79.4% were found 
guilty. However, it must be remem- 
bered that these statistics cover only 
those offenses known to the police. 

With law enforcement agencies be- 
ing hit hard by wartime conditions, 
more and more responsibility for 
the correction of our present crime 
conditions falls upon the Church and 
the home. But, like the police, the 
Church is seriously handicapped. 
The armed services are draining off 
thousands of clergymen as chaplains. 
In this war, one chaplain is pro- 
vided for every 900 men. In World 
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War I there was one to approximate- 
ly every 2400 men. The need for 
chaplains is further increased by the 
growing strength of the WAVES 
and WACS. Since the clergymen of 
most Christian denominations are 
not turned out overnight, the fulfill- 
ment of the needs of the armed 
forces must necessarily deplete se- 
riously the number of spiritual 
shepherds left to tend the home 
flocks. With home front economic 
and social conditions badly upset 
because of wartime changes, many 
parishes are faced with the loss of 
their pastors just at the time when 
they need them most. While the 
spiritual needs of the men and 
women in our armed services must 
get priority, the spiritual home front 
is bound to suffer accordingly. This 
situation is further complicated by 
the unusual shifts in population due 
to industry’s needs. Many commu- 
nities are experiencing mushroom 
growths, severely taxing their nor- 
mal church facilities. That is, 
church facilities should be overtaxed, 
but many of the shifting workers 
and their families do not renew their 
church connections when they 
change locations. Unless this con- 
dition is remedied, the nation’s num- 
ber of unchurched people is bound 
to increase sharply. 


This increasing decline in church 
attendance as people move about the 
country poses another serious ques- 
tion, for by now it must be plainly 
seen that the main burden in reme- 
dying our moral tailspin lies upon 
the home. We must not expect our 
law enforcement agencies to clear up 
this situation, for, as the moral 
standards of the nation become 
weaker and more lax, enforcement 
agencies find themselves more and 
more burdened and then forced to 
conduct their uphill struggle with in- 
sufficient and inexperienced officers. 
Nor can the Church, facing as it 
does many unusual demands upon its 
clergy, do all it would like. The 
chief burden lies upon the home. 
Parents must realize this respon- 
sibility, else the moral chaos which 
will follow this war will make the 
Roaring Twenties which followed 
World War I seem like a Sunday 
School picnic in comparison. When 
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youngsters in their teens become 
our current criminals and delin- 
quents, the fault lies directly with 
parents. While many conditions out- 
side the home do exert powerful in- 
fluences upon the young, it lies with-_ 
in the parents’ power to demand 
that these conditions be changed. For 
example, if our public system of 
education fails in its duty, the par- 
ents of any given community can 
secure a change in conditions. When 
law enforcement is lax, permitting 
the community to be filled with dives 
and dens of iniquity, an irate citi- 
zen body will soon start police of- 
ficials to showing some constructive 
activity. In a democracy, the citizens 
have themselves to blame when con- 
ditions outside the home are wrong. 


UT PARENTS cannot raise 

their children properly, especial- 
ly in these trying times when every 
effort must be doubly redoubled, 
when both parents are working and 
then spending much of their free 
time in an unending search for 
pleasure. In many cases in which 
both parents are working, patriotic 
intentions to help the war effort are 
the reasons. But in far too many 
other cases, high wages and some- 
times easily earned money are the 
real causes. In some cases the pa- 
triotism is misplaced, parents erro- 
neously believing that the mother’s 
industrial contributions to the war 
effort outweigh her duties of mother- 
hood. The daily papers carry many 
reports of mothers who seek to have 
their tiny tots placed in homes and 
institutions while they go traipsing 
off to the war or work. Very often 
the written reports laud these 
women as being the last word in 
patriotism and_ self-sacrifice, but 
thinking readers know better. Even 
when the intentions are well-meant, 
plain, ordinary common sense is 
lacking. Our boys are dying across 
the seas that American institutions 
may endure and the greatest single 
American social institution is the 
home. To win the military victory 
and to lose the greatest fountain- 
head of American strength is to 
practice the greatest idiocy. Con- 
scientious parenthood is day-in and 
day-out patriotism of the highest 
type, both wartime and peacetime. 
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At Fatima, in the diocese of Leiria in Portugal, a country long dedicated 
to Mary, the Queen of Heaven deigned to reveal her glory in a series of month- 
ly apparitions from May 13 to October 13, 1917. On the occasion of the last 
apparition some 70,000 persons had gathered from all Portugal and parts of 
Spain to witness the wonder. The Mother of God upon her apparition said 
that she had come to warn the people to amend their lives and to ask pardon 
for their sins. She said they must say the Rosary frequently and fervently. 
At her side St. Joseph appeared holding the Infant Christ and after that Christ 
Himself blessed the multitude. 


Booklets, postcards, 8x10 photos, 8 inch statues and medals from the Shrine of Our 
Lady of the Rosary of Fatima can be obtained from the Dominican Monastery, 217 
N. 68th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. (A pamphlet recounting the apparitions can be pro- 
cured from Benedictine Sisters, Clyde, Missouri.) 
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She Family Rosary 


Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 


Countess Francesca de Billiante of Savoy in a vision 
in 1925 witnessed the course of future world events. In 
her account sent to a Cardinal in Rome she said, “One 
shall take the praying of the Rosary as the sign by 
which the true Christian is known.” Pope Pius XI 
later published his encyclical letter on the Rosary. Fa- 
ther Peyton, C.S.C., has been laboring with great suc- 
cess for the past year and a half to spread the devotion 
of family rosary. 


T WAS to provide families with a possible and 

easy but effective means of combatting the evils 
that now beset the American home, and to provide 
the young people of those homes with a weapon of 
self-defense against the temptations with which 
they are now faced that a nationwide campaign to 
restore the Family Rosary was inaugurated in 
January, 1942. The circumstances were favorable. 
The great hope of success, after the blessing of God 
and Mary, was the fact that the love of families 
for their absent loved ones in the armed forces 
would be great enough to overcome the thousand 
objections that the Modern Age and the Spirit of 
the World would bring up against the restoration 
of the Family Rosary in homes. The plan for real- 
izing it was to elicit the support of the leaders of 
the country, ecclesiastical and lay. This has been 
done. On November 21, 1942, letters were sent out 
to the Bishops; on December 8, 1942, letters were 
sent to the Presidents of the National Lay Organi- 
zations, and on February 11, 1943, letters were sent 
to the 12,500 Pastors throughout the country. 

The information gathered on Family Rosary ac- 
tivities as a result of these and other letters has 
been so great that one can hardly doubt that God 
and Mary are blessing the work of restoring the 
Family Rosary. One of the great encouraging re- 
sults is the agreement of leaders throughout the 
country—ecclesiastical and lay—as to the oppor- 
tuneness of the restoration of the Family Rosary, 
the necessity of it, and their willingness to be more 
than sympathizers. They wanted to become pro- 
moters of the Family Rosary, if they were not 
apostles already. On the other hand, the response 
of families—who, after all, will have the last word 
to say about the success of the campaign—in 
different parts of the country gives good ground for 
the hope that the Family Rosary can come back to 
the homes of our country and will come back if 
we devote ourselves wholeheartedly to it. 

Bishops, in their efforts to bring back the Family 
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Rosary, have written pastorals, editorials, and have 
preached on it. They have made suggestions for 
radio broadcasts on the Rosary which would make 
it easy for families to get down on their knees and 
unite with these broadcasts. They have put into 
effect definite campaigns to promote it in their 
dioceses. They have asked for and promised 
prayers for the success of the campaign. Here 
are but a few concrete illustrations to bear this 
out: 

One great Bishop so believes in the cause that he 
has given financial support not in hundreds but in 
thousands of dollars. In another diocese, there is 
an all-out effort to restore the Family Rosary in 
every Catholic home. To accomplish this, the Most 
Reverend Bishop appointed three priests to direct 
the movement and placed in every home in his 
diocese a Family Rosary pamphlet. The three 
priests directing this work are leaving no stone 
unturned to make it a success, and they write that 
they are amazed at the enthusiastic response of the 
families. 

The following excerpts are from diocesan papers 
and pastorals from different parts of the country: 

“Sermons will be given in every parish church 
throughout the Diocese on ‘The Family Rosary.’ 
The members of each congregation will be asked to 
join with the other members of their families each 
night at home and with them to recite the rosary 
that the sanctity of the home might be restored.” 

“With all the emphasis in our power, and with all 
the sacredness of our apostolic mission among you 
as the chief shepherd, we protest to you that the 
Rosary should be a daily practice in your homes. 
In homes with families, gather your children 
around you each day for the public recitation of it. 
If you are alone, still make it an essential rule of 
your daily life. Incessantly, daily, devoutly call on 
Mary through the Resary.” 

And Pastors across the country, from New York 
to California, have responded enthusiastically to the 
letters sent them. Some have had pledge cards 
printed in the thousands. Here are a few excerpts 
from letters received from Pastors: 


“The Family Rosary Campaign has amazed us all. 
It almost looks too good to be true. We are getting 
hundreds of pledges returned to us daily from all 
parts of the diocese. I have personally worked our 
rural sections here. Going through the rural 
schools I have received almost a 100 percent re- 
sponse. Their whole set-up invites the Rosary as 
a family activity immediately. Several towns have 
supplied over one thousand persons pledged, among 
them this town which has a total population of 
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a Many of these towns do not number over 
7000...” 

“I join the movement with all my heart, and will 
inculcate it at once in our parochial school and 
during our evening services as well as at the Sun- 
day and Holyday Masses.” 

“We subscribe wholeheartedly to the idea and 
have preached many, many times on the practice 
and have had a great deal of success. We shall 
increase our endeavors until we are sure that each 
family in the parish has become habituated to the 
practice.” 

From the lay leaders throughout the country 
come equally encouraging messages of the response 
to this cause. Mr. W. J. O’Neil, National President 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, pledged 
his support to the cause of the Family Rosary and 
made this the subject of an appeal through the 
monthly magazine, Catholic Action, and through 
letters sent to the councils and members of the 
National Council of Catholic Men. Mrs. Robert A. 
Angelo, National President of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, writes that every address she 
makes includes an appeal for the Family Rosary, 
and that thousands of women are promising to 
spread this devotion. Mr. William Drennan, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, communicated with the 2,500 local 
councils of the Society concerning the Family 
Rosary, and, in response to their demand, placed an 
initial order for 300,000 Family Rosary leaflets. Mr. 
Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus; Mr. Joseph E. Kerrigan, Na- 
tional President of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 


nians, and other Catholic lay leaders have expressed 
their encouragement and support to the restoration 
of the Family Rosary in the homes of America. 


The writer has no illusions about the success of 
this work thus far. There is a long way to go. 
The spirit of the world has built up a resistance 
to this kind of devotion that is hard to break. The 
plan is to attack that resistance from every possible 
angle and with every attack to make it weaker 
and weaker. It is planned to continue the methods 
of appeal to the members of each home that have 
already been employed so successfully. It is further 
planned to increase the number of appeals to the 
members of each home by greater efforts to reach 
them through the Religious Communities of men 
and women who are engaged in teaching and other 
good works, and through more direct appeals by 
lay organizations to their members. It is believed 
that the greater the number of appeals effectively 
reaching the members of each home, the greater 
will be the number of families won to the daily 
recitation of the Family Rosary. 

This is not a complete report but it is sufficient 
to show us that God is blessing the cause and 
sufficient also to show us what the wishes of God 
and Mary are in regard to the Family Rosary. 
From the responses to the letters throughout the 
country and the spontaneous acceptance of this 
practice by families, it is clear that the opportune 
moment has come for successfully restoring this 
simple but effective means of revitalizing the 
Christian homes of our country. 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


The Tenth Article 


H. C. McGinnis 


N DISCUSSING the establish- 

ment of a greater economic 
justice, we must be prepared to 
face startling proposals. That is, 
they will appear startling at first, 
for anything which proposes to 
jar society out of its accustomed 
ways of doing things is always 
regarded as being highly revolutionary. The labor 
encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, written over a half 
century ago, were considered then to be ultra- 
revolutionary. Today many of his proposals are 
definitely accepted practices, while others, still far 





ahead of our present progress, are 
definite goals towards which all 
justice-minded people work. Pius 
XI continued and greatly ampli- 
fied the utterances of Leo and laid 
the groundwork for that economic 
democracy which alone can end 
bitter class struggles. But de- 
spite the progress made since Leo’s time, Pius 
XI was also considered quite startling in his 
proposals. Yet tomorrow’s progressives will 
be thinking along the same lines. Now, Pius XII, 
foreseeing a postwar society which will be faced 
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with a crying need for proper economic adjust- 
ments, again announces, and still more clearly, the 
social goals towards which society must shape its 
course if it aspires to peace and happiness. The 
“space, light, and air” for which he calls for 
workers and their families may be proposals which 
sound innocent enough on the surface, but their 
achievement will require radical departures from 
our present economic and social practices. We can- 
not have space, light and air—which include proper 
housing, sufficient nourishment, healthful surround- 
ings, and educational and social opportunities—for 
the millions of workers and their families if we 
continue unchanged our present economic set-up. 
Proposed changes may sound radical at first, but it 
has always been thus when society has entered into 
a new era or into any extensive reforms. History 
tells us the alarm with which Theodore Roosevelt 
was viewed by many, particularly big business men, 
when he was President. So great was the convic- 
tion held by big business in general that he would 
surely ruin everything then thought to be normal 
that it withdrew its cash from circulation and en- 
gaged in an early version of a sit-down strike, caus- 
ing the 1907 panic. Yet practically every reform 
advocated by Theodore Roosevelt has been adopted 
long since and is today regarded by you and me as 
an integral part of what we call the American way 
of life. Today our nation, including big business, 
would shout in horror should the abolishment of 
these changes be suggested. So the radical de- 
partures from our present mode which we now sug- 
gest may become tomorrow’s accepted practices. In 
suggesting these changes, we shall adhere strictly 
to the goals outlined by various papal encyclicals 
and the general patterns suggested by those pas- 
toral letters which deal with social justice. 


First we must clearly establish in our minds the 
irrefutable fact that all social gains must derive, 
either directly or indirectly, from a nation’s in- 
dustry. By industry we mean all those activities 
which produce profits, no matter whether they be 
from agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, or 
from profit-producing branches of the arts, sciences 
and professions. A nation’s industry is the sum 
total of its collective earning power and from it 
must come not only the living of all the individuals 
who comprise the nation, but also all the monies 
which may be expended to advance social justice in 
all its forms. 


Under Liberalism, a comparatively few powerful 
individuals control the vast majority of the profits 
arising from a community’s production, and pay 
the workers in proportion to their ability to produce 
profits for them. They also permit the producers 
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of life’s necessities, such as farmers and cattle- 
raisers, either only a bare living or else a meagre 
profit intended to encourage them to hopefully con- 
tinue their production. However, in their selfish- 
ness and greediness, these Liberalistic overlords 
take little cognizance of the existence of the ever- 
increasing number of unemployed which technical 
advances are constantly producing. Nor do they 
seem to recognize the existence of those producers 
on sub-marginal lands, or of the share-croppers and 
Okies, or of the hordes of migratory workers and 
their families who, gypsy-like, roam the land, earn- 
ing only hand-to-mouth existences. When they do 
seem aware of them, they either consign them to 
private charity or else state that somehow the 
government “should do something for them.” When 
making the latter suggestion, they evidently blindly 
overlook the fact that government has no income 
except the taxes it imposes upon the nation’s in- 
dustry and that, therefore, as the nation’s heaviest 
profit-takers, they must be taxed heavily for the 
most of the nation’s revenue. When the condition 
of the masses becomes miserable as they did during 
the last depression, government often practices 
paternalism. This paternalism may become so 
chronic that it extends in all directions, even regi- 
menting big business as it increases its scope. 
While such paternalism may forestall violence on 
the part of the masses, it is ultimately sure death 
to democratic processes and should therefore never 
be more than a stopgap while conditions are being 
restored to normalcy. However, in adopting such 
paternalism and its subsequent regimentation a 
government is but recognizing indirectly the indis- 
putable fact that the people as a whole have the 
right to look to the nation’s industry as a whole 
for a living. 


Socialism, no matter what its form, bases its 
existence on the fact that a people’s industry as a 
whole must serve all the people. While its tenets 
guarantee—in theory, at least—security for every 
last man, woman and child in the community, it 
holds that the State must hold title to all wealth 
and all production. This is contrary to the justice 
of the natural law; for the natural law and every 
philosophy based upon it hold that private enter- 
prise, private ownership, and private initiative are 
essential to the preservation of man’s dignity. So- 
cialism’s proposed remedy for Liberalism’s evils 
is as bad and even worse than the disease itself. 
For, in return for a promised community security 
the individual surrenders completely his political, 
economic and social independence. He gives up his 
individual personality to become a nonentity. 


Thus we have seen that Liberalism flouts deliber- 
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ately the justice of the natural law, for, as the en- 
cyclical Divini Redemptoris says: “Social justice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as 
workingmen are denied the opportunity of acquire- 
ing a modest fortune and forestalling the plagues 
of universal pauperism, as long as they cannot make 
suitable provision through public and private in- 
surance for old age, for perils of illness and un- 
employment.” We have also seen that Socialism 
misinterprets the natural law’s justice and, when 
practiced, succeeds in killing the very thing it 
claims to love. True Democracy—which accords 
with the natural law and denies that Liberalism 
which, because it hides behind democratic political 
structures, calls itself democracy, is the one and 
only answer. True democracy exists when a com- 
munity’s people preserve their individual person- 
alities, yet circumscribe their activities by a strict 
regard for the general welfare. Its motivating 
spirit is that morality which derives from the re- 
ligious principle, for, as Washington continuously 
reminds us in his Farewell Address, “religion and 
morality are indispensable supports” of all demo- 
cratic life. Since the proper kind of community be- 
havior depends upon the application of the religious 
principle to everyday affairs, it is only natural that 
supreme religious leaders should point out the goals 
to which secular activities should aim to accord with 
that principle. It is for that reason that Popes who 
have occupied the Chair of St. Peter since the birth 
of the Industrial Age has vastly increased economic 
and social injustices, have repeatedly enunciated the 
ways in which society must conduct itself to con- 
form with the natural law’s justice. For true de- 
mocracy, true democracy, is the everyday living of 
Christianity’s principles in community life. 


The truth that a nation’s industry must support 
the social advancement of the entire community, 
instead of its profits going into the pockets of 
those few rich and strong, was expressed by Pope 
Leo XIII in the encyclical Rerum Novarum when he 
said: “The earth, even though apportioned amongst 
private owners, ceases not thereby to minister to 
the private needs of all.” Forty years later, Pius 
XI, one of the world’s greatest leaders in the fight 
for justice of all kinds, said, after repeating the 
above utterance of Leo: “This teaching We our- 
selves have affirmed.” Then he continued: “Each 
class, then, must receive its due share, and the dis- 
tribution of created goods must be brought into 
conformity with the demands of the common good 
and social justice, for every sincere observer is con- 
scious of the vast difference between the few who 
hold excessive wealth and the many who live in 


destitution constitutes a grave evil 
society.” 


in modern 


Any attempt to replace present day Liberalism 
with true democracy’s justice means that certain 
economic and social vehicles must be brought into 
existence through which justice in secular life can 
function. In everyday affairs, philosophy is only 
a body-less ideal until media of fulfillment are con- 
structed. To cause the world and its production to 
“minister to the private needs of all” and to furnish 
that “space, light, and air” for which Pius XII now 
calls, certain new ways of doing business must be 
established. Since nearly everything which favors 
the masses against the extortionate privileges of 
the strongly intrenched princes of monopolism is 
loudly branded Communistic or Socialistic in order 
to draw red herrings across the trail of justice, we 
have taken for our authority the encyclicals of three 
of the greatest Popes—and greatest men—who have 
ever lived—Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius XII. No 
one who knows the least thing about these Popes or 
their utterances would dare align them in the re- 
motest degree with either Communism or Socialism. 
In truth, many of their utterances were inspired by 
the grave menaces presented by these pagan ideolo- 
gies and were intended as guides to that real justice 
in the presence of which neither Communism nor 
Socialism can possibly endure. So, while the fol- 
lowing proposals for a greater economic justice may 
sound, in spots, like the proposals of the two above 
undemocratic ideologies, they should never be iden- 
tified with them; for we shall suggest nothing 
which does not advance the practice of the natural 
and the moral laws—which is another way of say- 
ing that man’s individuality, personality, and dig- 
nity will be zealously safeguarded—something 
which Communism, Socialism and Liberalism com- 
pletely ignore. 


Furthermore, each separate proposal will be fully 
documented as to its acceptance in the Catholic 
program for social justice. In no case does this 
writer claim any credit for originality in these sug- 
gestions, for they have all been thoughtfully taken 
from various encyclicals and pastorals. If there be 
any originality shown, it may develop in the sug- 
gestion of the vehicles or media by which these 
proposals can be transported to their destiny in 
ways which will accord with American philosophy. 
Also, such methods will all be possible within the 
existing framework of our established constitution- 
al government. In fact, they will be suggested ful- 
fillments of that morality in American daily life 
which our Founding Fathers fully intended should 
exist. 
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When is a Martyr not a Martyr? 


Albert Kleber, O.S.B. 


N MAY 13, 609, Pope St. Boniface IV solemn- 
ly dedicated the remodeled pagan temple at 
Rome in honor of “all the gods”—the Pantheon— 
as the Basilica of Holy Mary of the Martyrs. On 
this occasion the Pope transferred numerous bodies 
of martyrs from the catacombs to the new basilica 
and very fittingly instituted a feast in honor of All 
the Martyrs; in 731 Pope Gregory III transferred 
this feast to November 1 and expanded it to be a 
special feast in honor of All the Saints. 


The supernatural heroism of the martyrs is not 
duly appreciated even by some Catholics, still less 
by non-Catholics, on whose mental screen the fea- 
tures of the martyr so readily fade over into the 
mien of the fanatic. 

The Greek word martyros means a witness*. The 
Latin word fanaticus was in pagan Roman times 
used to designate one who was thought to be in- 
spired or possessed by a divinity and acting under 
that influence; in present day usage the word 
designates one who especially in religious matters 
identifies his personal opinion with that of God, or 
of some imagined deity, and upholds it unrelent- 
ingly. 

The Church has at all times shown her special 
esteem of the martyrs by giving preference, in her 
veneration of the saints, to the martyrs over the 
confessors and virgins. The reason for this is the 
extraordinarily heroic love of God evinced by the 
martyrs’ testimony of the faith and the intensive 
likening with Jesus enduring death in testimony 
of that same religion that He had given us. The 
worth of this intrinsic reason for the nobility of 
martyrdom is asserted by our Lord Himself: “He 
who loses his life for my sake and for the gospel’s 
sake will save it” (Mark 8:25); “Everyone who 
acknowledges me before men, I also will acknowl- 
edge him before my Father in heaven” (Matt. 
10:32). Accordingly, witnessing to the truth of the 
religion of Christ at the sacrifice of life itself 
has the effect of assuring and enhancing the eternal 
supernatural life. For one not yet baptized such 


* In Christian usage “martyr” was formerly used to 
designate any one who by a Christian life gave eminent 
witness to the faith of Christ—we now call such a one 
a confessor. The word gradually has come to mean 
one who when put to the test by an enemy of the true 
faith chooses to give up life rather than the faith, thus 
becoming a blood-witness to the faith. 
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a death has even the power of serving as substitute 
for the baptism of water; it becomes the bap- 
tism of blood. 

The Catholic theology on martyrdom is clearly 
presented by St. Thomas. From what he says in 
his Summa it is evident that four factors must con- 
cur to constitute martyrdom in the strict sense of 
the word: 1) that death actually ensue; 2) that 
it be willingly accepted; 3) that it be inflicted upon 
the martyr on account of a christian virtue—even 
on account of a natural virtue but as having some 
bearing upon God and on account of God; 4) that 
the one enduring death have at least attrition for 
all his personal sins. 

In martyrdom two persons come into considera- 
tion; the persecutor and the one persecuted. The 
persecutor need not necessarily be a ruler, such as 
the old Roman emperors were, who had ever so 
many Christians put to death for their faith; a 
private person or a mob may be a persecutor. 

On the part of the persecutor there is required: 
1) that he, whether in person or through his agent, 
really cause the death of the one persecuted, at 
least that his action have the natural effect of bring- 
ing about death, even though death be prevented as 
was done in the case of the Apostle St. John; 2) 
that the persecutor act out of hatred of the faith 
or of something pertaining to it. For instance, the 
Proconsul demanded of St. Polycarp that he deny 
Christ; King Wenzel acted out of hatred of a 
sacred obligation arising from the faith when he 
put to death St. John Nepomuk for refusing to 
make known the contents of the Queen’s sacramen- 
tal confession; likewise King Henry, when, having 
usurped the rights of the Church, he caused St. 
Thomas Becket, of Canterbury, who stood in the 
way of this usurpation, to be put to death. St. 
Meinrad died the death of a martyr at the hands 
of two thugs for being the custodian of the little 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin of Einsiedeln and of 
the votive offerings that they expected to find there 
—things material in themselves, yet sacred by rea- 
son of their relation to religious cult. 

But there can be no question of martyrdom when 
death, though due to the even heroic practice of a 
Christian virtue, is not inflicted by the anti-chris- 
tian hatred of a persecutor. Father Damian will- 
ingly accepted the death of a leper in proof of his 
heroic virtue of charity. He will, no doubt, be 
canonized, but not as a martyr. 
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On the part of the person persecuted there are 
required three conditions: 1) that he accept death 
voluntarily, that is, without resisting by force; 2) 
that he accept it in corroboration of his testimony 
of the faith of Christ or of some virtue or thing 
pertaining to the faith; 3) that an adult, if he be 
baptized, have at least attrition for his sins. The 
necessity of the first requirement appears from the 
fact that martyrdom is a being likened to Christ 
dying in testimony of the faith He gave to man- 
kind. Christ freely submitted to this suffering and 
death; therefore also the martyr must freely en- 
dure suffering and death in order to obtain the 
merit and reward of being likened to Christ in His 
suffering and death in testimony of the faith. 

But what of one who when persecuted for his 
faith meets force with force, even takes up arms 
and thus, defending the faith, meets death? Is 
he a martyr? Theologians differ in their answer 
to this question. Pope Benedict XIV together with 
some other theologians grants that theoretically 
speaking even such a death might under special 
conditions constitute martyrdom: if, for instance, 
a persecuted Christian by joining combat with per- 
secutors of the faith intend primarily the protec- 
tion of the faith and of the Church and intend the 
preservation of his own life merely as a means 
of protecting his religious cause. But whatever 
plausibility there be to this opinion in theory, op- 
posed to it stands the fact that the Church, even 
when requested to do so, never yet has acknowl- 
edged one a martyr of the faith who has taken 
up arms in defense of it and has thus met his 
death. The-Church must judge by externals and 
these, as the case lies, indicate that the soldier or 
other combatant is unwilling to give testimony of 
the faith with his life. 

The second requirement on the part of the person 
persecuted is that death be accepted in testimony 
of the true faith, be it of the faith in general, em- 
bracing matters both of Christian belief and of 
Christian life, be it of an individual truth or vir- 
tue, or even of a material object in as far as it has 
conyection with the faith, for instance, liturgical 
books, sacred vessels, etc. This is an essential re- 
quirement; in default of this there can be no ques- 
tion of being likened to Christ dying in witness of 
the faith He gave us, no question of martyrdom— 
“not the suffering, but the cause makes the martyr,” 
writes St. Augustine. Therefore, death endured 
for some merely natural truth or virtue, in as far 
as it is conceived as having no bearing upon the 
supernatural or for some purely political design 
does not constitute martyrdom in the ecclesiastical 
sense of the word. The Indian who without flinch- 
ing suffers the most excruciating tortures and 


death itself at the hands of his enemies in testi- 
mony of his natural virtue of fortitude is not a 
martyr; the soldier who suffers and dies in a war 
dictated by political motives may become a hero 
and receive the world’s acclaim, but he will not 
achieve the Church’s recognition as a martyr. 

This at once suggests the third requirement in 
the person of the martyr, namely, his moral dis- 
position. All the other requirements being com- 
plied with, a soldier as such, even in a “holy” war 
—and who would call our modern politically de- 
signed and maneuvered wars “holy” ?—would have 
to come up also to this requirement in order to 
come in for a claim as martyr. In general, candid 
reports from the camps, both from training camps 
and battlefields, reveal anything but the moral dis- 
position of martyrs. The martyrs of all times 
labored to dispose themselves for the grace of mar- 
tyrdom by prayer and an intensive Christian life. 
In their dungeons they could be heard singing 
hymns and psalms; they would meet their judges 
with an humble and calm yet firm and even joyous 
mien and word; they would even assure their 
executioners that they beforehand forgave them 
the deadly stroke—all in all revealing a heroism 
in their witnessing to the truth of the faith of 
Christ that made them truly Christlike. 

We are now in a position to say whether the 
word “fanatic” can justly be applied to a martyr 
as understood by the Church. Edward Gibbon, 
author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, insidious in his manner of presenting things 
Catholic, speaks of the “wild enthusiasm” of the 
early Christians; though he does not use the word 
“fanatics” when speaking of martyrs, his manner 
of presenting various cases suggests that word. 
Further, some authors put the “martyrs” of vari- 
ous sects into the same category as the martyrs of 
the faith. 

So far as the martyrs of the Church are con- 
cerned, it was not the mere fact that the enemies 
of the faith put one to death for his faith in Christ 
that induced the Church to acknowledge him as a 
martyr and to accord him religious honors; de- 
cisive for this was also the fact how he was such 
a witness of Christ. If the Church had observed 
anything about him which created the impression 
that he sought or was using the occasion to give 
testimony rather to vain-glory or to any other un- 
worthy motive, he was not classed among the mar- 
tyrs. Ecclesiastical authorities soon found it neces- 
sary to be on their guard. Thus St. Cyprian enjoined 
up on his clergy to keep a record of the acta of the 
martyrs; it was he who pronounced upon the worth 
of a case. It was claimed that even much earlier 
Pope St. Clement, who died in 101, appointed seven 
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ecclesiastical notaries, one for each district of 
Rome, who in a discreet manner had to gather 
information about the execution of Christians; 
upon the basis of those records the authorities 
would judge whether or not one had died the death 
of a martyr. Those ancient sober acta of the mar- 
tyrs, touching in their simplicity, as for instance 
that of the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, or of the 
Saints Felicitas and Perpetua, have nothing in com- 
mon with some extravagant—largely fictitious ac- 
counts of later centuries; these at times were pure- 
ly pious romances—stories, not histories, according 
to the taste of their times. 

At times the question comes up about the claims 
of heretics and schismatics. Do not also they 
point to martyrs of their cause? Indeed the Mar- 
cionites, the Novatians, the Arians, the Donatists, 
and the Priscillianists of old and the Protestants 
of more recent centuries have pointed to their 
“martyrs.” The Calvinist, John Foxe, in 1559 even 
composed a Book of Martyrs for his sect; in it he 
listed, besides some of his coreligionists, Lutherans, 
Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and other heretics—some 
of them of questionable moral character—indeed 
it seems that the only admission ticket was to have 
been against the Catholic Church; he even included 
John Huss, whom Calvin himself would have burnt 
at the stake for upholding transubstantiation. 

Before answering this question, we must keep in 
mind the distinction between a formal heretic and 
a merely material heretic. A formal heretic is a 
baptized person who, retaining the name Christian, 
obstinately denies or doubts any one of the truths 
to be believed with divine and Catholic faith. One 
who was baptized and reared in a heretical faith 
which he has never doubted is merely in error; 
he is a material heretic. Only a material heretic 
can be in “good faith” as to his error. (The ex- 
pression “to be in good faith” means morally or 
legally to be or act without fraud or deceit; it 
does not mean that theologically erroneous faith 
can be a theologically good faith.) 

Formal heresy cannot have martyrs in the true 
sense of the word. To appreciate this statement 
we must keep in mind that there is an objective- 
ness to our faith—an objectiveness and complete- 
ness that are not dependent upon our acceptance of 
them and which the individual person is not at 
liberty to reject either completely or in part, simi- 
larly as in the civic order there is an objectiveness 
and completeness to our constitution independent 
of the acceptance on the part of the individual 
citizen and which a citizen is not free to subvert 
in any of its parts without making himself guilty 
of sedition or even of treason against the whole; 
his fundamental lack of loyalty vitiates his whole 
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civic life, even the otherwise good civic acts he 
might perform. 

“If I deliver my body to be burned, yet do not 
have charity, it profits me nothing” (I Cor. 13:3). 
And our Lord said: “He who is not with me is 
against me; and he who does not gather with me 
scatters” (Luke 13:23). If I hire a man to plow 
my field and he plows the field of my enemy, can he 
expect payment of me? The Master did not say: 
“Go into some vineyard,” but “Go into my vine- 
yard.” St. Cyprian says curtly: “He cannot be fit 
for martyrdom whom the Church does not equip 
for the conflict.” In his preface to the Martyrolo- 
gy, Cardinal Baronius writes to the point: “Wasps, 
just like bees, have their combs, and though in the 
construction of their cells they seem in all to imi- 
tate the latter, yet they do not, as these do, meet 
in the same house; they, namely, do not have a 
hive because they do not know unity; nor, more- 
over, do they have honey to bring into it, for 
though with very much work they construct a comb, 
joining cell to cell, yet this always appears worth- 
less, dry and devoid of honey.” 

The pronouncements of the Fathers and of older 
theologians are uncompromising on this point and 
seem hard, but they are logical. A formal heretic, 
namely, accepting a violent death, does so either 
in witness of his heretical tenets, or of a truth 
which he holds in common with the Church, for 
instance the divinity of Christ. But in neither 
case is there a being likened to Christ by his death 
bearing witness to the divine faith; for if a heretic 
dies in witness of heresy, he dies a witness of his 
(purely subjective) faith, not of the faith of Christ, 
and therefore he is no martyr, that is, witness of 
the faith of Christ; if, however, the formal heretic 
dies for an article of the true faith of Christ, that 
is, of one that he holds in common with the Church, 
he can also on this score not be considered a mar- 
tyr; for, though he may die in witness of a truth, 
he does not die in witness of a truth known to him 
by divine faith, which he does not have, but in wit- 
ness of a truth that he has by his selection and, 
therefore, by a human and purely subjective faith. 

St. Thomas, in answer to the question “whether 
a man who disbelieves one article of faith can have 
lifeless (informem) faith in the other articles,” 
writes as follows: “Neither living (formata) nor 
lifeless faith remains in a heretic who disbelieves 
one article of faith. The reason of this is that the 
species of every habit depends on the formal aspect 
of the object, without which the species of the habit 
cannot remain. Now the formal object of faith is 
the First Truth, as manifested in Holy Writ and 
the teaching of the Church, which proceeds from 

(Continued on page 375) 
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An Oasis of Religion in the South 


Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 
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Rock Hill Oratory 


OLDIERS _ everywhere. Sitting, standing, 
sleeping, smoking in the hot day-coach that 
was lazily carrying me deeper and deeper into the 
South. It was the Southern System that I was 
riding, the Southern that was always late, accord- 
ing to report. The story has it that an 8:30 train 
actually came in one morning at 8:30. “Man alive,” 
drawled a Southern darkey, “let’s celebrate. The 
ole train am on time.” To which his neighbor 
replied: “What’s de mattah wit you, nigger, dat 
train is zacly twenty-four hours late today.” 
“Ca-a-a-rlyle,” shouted the conductor. That was 
the town in South Carolina where I was to get off 
and meet the person who was to drive me to my 
destination. Yes, there was the man, Father Vin- 
cent, Superior of the Congregation of the Oratory, 
who cordially welcomed me to the mission. Frater 
William, a cleric, was with him—to make me feel 
at home. I knew him from the Seminary at St. 
Meinrad. We jumped into the waiting car and 
drove off to the Oratory, whither I had been sent 
by my Abbot to assist during the summer. 
As we were riding through the country-side, 
through the cotton fields and peach orchards, I be- 


gan to wonder what my temporary home would be 
like. My curiosity was soon to be satisfied, for 
we arrived after a few miles drive at the flourish- 
ing little city of Rock Hill, at one end of which 
nestles the Oratory. Lying back some distance 
from the street and partly secluded by big oak and 
maple trees, the building, a large, rambling, stucco 
house peered contentedly at us. Unsubstantial look- 
ing in comparison with many a Northern religious 
motherhouse, there stood the Oratory in the South, 
connected by origin with the famous Birmingham 
Oratory of Cardinal Newman and Father Faber. 
That English house sent over one of its members 
to assist in the establishment of this new venture 
in America some ten years ago. 

The inside resembles a religious house perhaps 
more than the outside does. The statue of the 
Sacred Heart at the base of the main stairway and 
the large crucifix at its turn, the striking painting 
of St. Philip, and especially the beautiful and taste- 
ful little chapel create an atmosphere of a house of 
God and a home of religion. 

What soon struck me, after being at the Oratory 
for a few days, was the poverty of the place. That 
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Inside the Oratory 


poverty, I learned, reflected the environment of the 
South. In general, everything in the South is cheap 
and poor in comparison with other sections of the 
country. The homes, stores, schools are cheap look- 
ing. There are some fine buildings, however, es- 
pecially the public edifices. 

At the Oratory there is poverty, religious and 
otherwise. Because the place is in the pioneering 
stage, it is to be expected that many things will be 
wanting. But Christ said: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Not only did I find poverty at the Oratory, but I 
also found joy, spiritual joy. During the first five 
days I spent at Rock Hill the sun failed to shine, 
and that in “the sunny South.” Something very 
unusual, they told me. But that did not dampen 
the spirit of the priests and Fratres at the Oratory. 
There seemed to be a deep abiding spirit of happi- 
ness there that was ever bubbling over in song and 
gay good humor. As we sat on the stoup every day 
after dinner, the bantering of one another and 
ready repartee were enough to cheer up any man. 
The young clerics had fun aplenty among them- 
selves; no need to seek it outside their home and 
their religion. 

Years ago I read in The Little Pictorial Lives of 
the Saints the short account of their founder, St. 
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Philip Neri. The joyousness of the saint struck 
me among the many lives there portrayed. St. 
Philip radiated joy to all who came in contact with 
him. I said to myself: These modern followers of 
St. Philip certainly have caught his spirit. 


What was the source of the joy pervading the 
small group of Oratorians in the South? It was 
their religion, of course. But to be more specific, 
was it not their spirit of sacrifice? The saints tell 
us that there is a direct connection between sacri- 
fice and joy. When we give up something for God, 
we feel happy about it. It is the old story, the 
person who gives an alms gets a greater thrill out 
of it than the one who receives it. These men 
came mostly from New York City, nearby places 
and New England. They left behind them the 
prospect of working in the North or in a more 
developed field of activity to work poor, among the 
poor of the South. They sacrificed the service of 
the rich and powerful to care for Christ’s poor. 
And the Master certainly will do for them what He 
did for St. Peter. “You who have left home... will 
receive a hundredfold in this life and life everlast- 
ing in the next.” 

What a field of activity lies before them—the 
non-Catholic South. In South Carolina there are 
10,000 Catholics, about half of them or more in 
Charleston. In North Carolina there is one Catho- 
lic to 333 non-Catholics, a smaller proportion than 
that of China. The challenge to their zeal is great. 
They will measure up to it, however, if they pre- 
serve their charity of God and neighbor, and their 
spirit of sacrifice. 

But you might like to know something about the 
origin and history of the Congregation of the Ora- 
tory. How did it come into being? Why was it 
instituted? The Congregation of the Oratory was 
founded by St. Philip Neri, that remarkable man 
whom history has given the grand titles, Apostle 
of Rome, and Amabile Santo, the Lovable Saint. 
St. Philip was born at Florence, Italy, July 22, 
1515. As a young man he was sent to the town of 
San Germano where he assisted his father’s cousin 
in business. While living at that place he frequent- 
ly retired to a litle chapel which belonged to the 
great Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino nearby, 
and there his vocation became definite, to be the 
Apostle of Rome. He immediately repaired to 
Rome where as a layman he attracted all hearts 
to himself and led many to virtue by simple in- 
structions and by exercising them in devotions of 
piety. The charm and joyousness of his personali- 
ty were irresistible. The mere sight of him, or @ 
visit to his room, would dispel all sadness and 
despondency. The Lovable Saint by a gentle nudge 
of the body or by an expression of holy humor 
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would leave his spiritual children so filled with joy 
that they did not know what they were doing. 
They were beside themselves with happiness. - 

At the age of thirty-six he became a priest. Per- 
sons of all classes, simple ecclesiastics and digni- 
taries of the Church began to flock to his room for 
guidance and prayer. Informal gatherings began 
to take a definite shape, and regular exercises of 
piety were instituted at the church of S. Girolamo. 
St. Philip built an oratory there for these religious 
exercises, whence the name, Congregation of the 
Oratory. 

With St. Philip as its superior the community 
grew and spread. Among the most celebrated mem- 
bers in Rome was Cardinal Baronius, author of the 
Ecclesiastical Annals, and the Martyrology, to pre- 
pare him for which St. Philip ordered him to preach 
the history of the Church for thirty years in the 
Oratory. 

The music that accompanied the services at the 
Oratory in Rome was of the highest order, many 
of the Laudi having been composed by Palestrina, 
one of the immortals of church music. Further- 
more, Animuccia, choir master at St. Peter’s, often 
led the singing. ’ 

The church of S. Maria in Vallicella was given to 
the community, where on July 15, 1575, the congre- 
gation was erected by Gregory XIII. 

The members of the institute take no vows but 
live together bound by charity and a common pur- 
pose of life. The object of the congregation is 
threefold: prayer, preaching, and the sacraments. 
By cultivating prayer and devotions in their 
churches the Oratorians stimulate virtue and piety 
among the faithful. Prayer includes solemnizing 
liturgical functions on the larger feasts. 

Preaching was engaged in frequently, and in St. 
Philip’s time four sermons in succession daily was 
the rule. They were simple discourses on some 
point of spiritual reading, a text of Holy Scripture, 
an historical topic, and the lives of the saints. 

The Apostle of Rome found that the sacraments 
were seldom received in the Eternal City. Accord- 
ingly a part of his program was to encourage Com- 
munion. And he did this rather by gentleness than 
by harsh reprimand. “Once let a little love find 
entrance to their hearts,” said St. Philip, “and the 
rest will follow.” The intention of the founder was 
that the efforts of his followers, in their care of 
souls, should be based on personal influence and 
sacerdotal sanctity rather than on elaborate ex- 
terior organization. 

St. Philip was so filled with the love of God that 
what was called “the miracle of his heart” took 
place. Around the region of the heart a swelling 
about the size of a man’s fist was visible until his 





St. Philip Neri, Founder 


death, where upon examination it was found that 
two ribs had been broken and formed an arch to 
allow his heart, excited by love, to beat more freely. 

The holy man foretold the time of his death ten 
days in advance. He died May 26, 1595. 

The congregation spread up to 1800 through 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, and into other Euro- 
pean and South American countries. In 1847 
Cardinal Newman introduced it into England. Con- 
verted in 1845, he went to Rome the following year, 
and upon the advice of Pius IX he selected the 
Oratory of St. Philip as best suited for his future 
work. Returning to England he founded a house 
of the Congregation at Maryvale, Old Oscott. After 
some time he transferred the Oratory to its per- 
manent quarters at Egbaston, a suburb of Birming- 
ham. Father Frederick William Faber and his 
Wilfridian community joined Newman shortly after 
the Oratory was founded in England. In 1849 a 
house was established in London, which became a 
focus of spiritual life through what is known as 
the Brotherhood of the Little Oratory, a group of 
laymen attached to the congregation. 

And now it has been transplanted to America, 
in South Carolina where it struggles in an un- 
Catholic atmosphere to live and grow and follow 
the traditions of the congregation in other coun- 
tries. All beginnings are hard. The devil seems to 
work most maliciously at the beginning of a good 
work. The Oratory had its hard blows, one of 
which almost knocked it out. A tidal wave struck 
with such force, a short time ago, that even today 
it must struggle to regain its feet. Yet, undaunted, 
it looks eagerly to the future to do the work of 
Christ. 
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CVanka 


Harold Burman 


HE FOLLOWING took place towards the end 

of September, in the season of the year when 
the downpour keeps up for a week at a time and 
sometimes even longer. This rain usually is suc- 
ceeded by a light freeze followed in its turn by a 
series of snowfalls and a real, honest-to-goodness 
spell of frost, the forerunner of the long and severe 
Russian winter that eats itself into one’s marrow 
and usually lasts until the arrival of the late spring 
season. 


On one such rainy night the Dnieper, swollen 
so big as to overrun its steep banks, and the wind, 
blowing a veritable hurricane on the flat, endlessly 
stretching steppe, the fifteen year old Vanka, wet 
to the skin and shivering all over his scantily-clad 
form, was mounting his lonesome guard by the 
primitive, hand-propelled, ferryboat which was the 
sole means of communication with the world at 
the opposite shore of the great river. The Dnieper, 
by its maniacal struggle with nature’s set bounds, 
drowned out the rainstorm’s persistent drumming 
against the flat earth and the tall, thick growing 
grasses, the creaking and the groaning of the hand- 
manipulated flat-boat and the squeaks of the de- 
spairing rodents dying in their flooded holes. The 
rich but completely undermined black earth, break- 
ing here and there into large, ragged chunks, ex- 
uded a thick vaporous cloud that spread itself over 
the steppe and hung solidly over man and beast. 
In the haze no one could tell exactly where the solid 
earth ended and the blue ether began, all of it 
appearing as if made of one solid piece. In the 
midst of this all-enveloping haze Vanka would sud- 
denly behold the blurred outline of a man or small 
group approaching him in the fog and with a beat- 
ing heart would ask himself the perennial question: 
—Is this our enemy or our own people? He’d 
wait silently an impatient moment for the 
stranger or strangers to furnish the answer. 

Young as he was Vanka had 
already drained the dregs from 
the bitter cup of the enemy’s 
cruelty. Makharovka, his home 
village, had been leveled to the ¢ 
ground by the invading Germans, 
his parents being among those 
who perished in the merciless 
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aerial attack preceding the occupation of the few 
shattered bits still left standing as a remembrance 
of Nazi ferocity and thoroughness in destruction. 
Pioter, his elder brother, had immediately donned 
the Russian Infantryman’s uniform, while he had 
joined a group of the homeless peasants who had 
stayed on in the wreckage of the erstwhile pros- 
perous village to harass the enemy. They would 
disperse to the seven winds by day, hiding in some 
damp, flooded cellar or lurk behind some gaping 
wall or ghostly chimney, usually emerging after 
nightfall to wreak their vengeance on an unsus- 
pecting patrol or convoy, or to snatch at the supply 
service and the field kitchens. They would slither 
along the trail of the stragglers and, like famished 
wolves, slay them in their tracks and then vanish 
in the thin space. Vanka had been the youngest 
member of this predatory band until chance threw 
the new and less excitable occupation of a ferryman 
in his path. 

Matvei, a blind giant in his seventies, was in 
charge of the primitive ferryboat at that out-of-the- 
way crossing, a job inherited by him from his 
father. He had been assisted by Grushka, a simple 
minded youth of seventeen who had in a manner 
replaced his own lacking sight. Whenever a peas- 
ant, trailing a roped horse or a cow, would come 
along the landing Grushka would duly sing out: 


“Matvei, a passenger is coming!” 

The blind giant would blink, open wide his dead 
fish-eyes and reply: 

“Let me hear his voice!” 

“It’s me, Gran-pa Matvei!” 

“What sort of passenger is this?” Matvei would 
grumble into his matted beard. “Why it’s none 
other than Semion Petrovich! How are you, Se- 
mion, and how’s your Daddy getting on?” 
And the huge wooden wheel would soon be 
spinning on its groaning axis. 

The blind Matvei knew every- 
one for miles around by the sound 
of his voice. He had been a ferry- 
man for forty years now and had 
served two generations of the 
neighboring peasantry. When 
there were no passengers to ferry 
across Matvei would either sit 
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brooding by himself on the bank or exchange 
gossip with his simple-minded helper. A one-sided 
gossip it would be most of the time, because An- 
drei usually would listen in silence, smile his vacant 
smile, and either grunt his assent or say nothing 
at all. 

In mid-September Vanka, still working with the 
guerrilla band, came around to the landing. 

“Gran’pa Matvei, take me across!” 

“Who is it? Vanka?” 

“Yes, it’s me!” the lad replied thoroughly as- 
tonished. The old man had spoken to him only 
twice before and yet had so readily recognized his 
voice the moment he had heard it. 

“It’s bad, Vanka, its bad!” the old man mumbled. 
“I’m lost without my Andrei. I am lost!” 
“And what’s wrong with Andrei?” 
“The Germans have shot him.” 


The blond snub-nosed Vanka stayed with Matvei 
after that. But the roles were now reversed. It 
was he who now did all the talking while the blind 
giant did all the listening. Vanka now told him all 
about the Germans’ siege of Kharkov and the cap- 
ture of Kherson with all their attendant cruelties 
and slaughters. “Temporarily, of course,” he would 
add, “because after the cold weather will have set 
in, the Red Army will redouble its attack on the 
enemy and drive him off the soil of Russia.” The 
old man would listen and nod his head in vigorous 
ready assent. 

And quite suddenly the wished-for thing hap- 
pened. In the night’s silent hours a group of 
peasants was busily engaged in important work on 
the ferryboat. They exchanged few but pregnant 
words as they worked on. 

“If it would but succeed!” 

“And why not? One can never tell.” 

“It’s like betting on the lucky card. One doesn’t 
know until he has drawn the big prize.” 

“Perhaps we might bag a General, or even an 
entire staff. Who knows?” 

“Yes, it’s possible. Everything is possible—it 


could happen!” 

“Even the Pig heads—I mean the Lion heads— 
too. The Staff leaders themselves, maybe!” 

And then all became silent again. The men 
finished their work and vanished once more into 
the spaces out of which they came. 

For two successive nights Vanka stayed faith- 
fully on guard watching the deserted ferry. But 
on the succeeding night his vigil was duly rewarded. 
He suddenly heard approaching steps, the solid 
rhythmic steps of well-drilled men. They were 
marching in well-formed ranks, two to a row, to 
judge by the metallic echo of their solid footsteps. 
Vanka, soaked to the skin and chilled through and 
through by the freezing moisture of his garments, 
crawled nervously into the hut and drew the bolt 
across the door. 

Blind Matvei was sprawled on the bed, breathing 
noisily through his nose. His paralyzed wife was 
lying, awake but helplessly, at the other end. Her 
black eyes shining in the dark were the sole living 
members in her inert frame. Vanka excitedly bent 
over the sleeping Matvei and tried his utmost to 
awake him. 

““Matvei! 

“Well?” 

He was sitting up on the edge of his bed before 
long. 

“Well, what is it? A passenger?” 

“No, Matvei. It’s a bunch of Germans!” 

“Who, Germans? All right—I am not afraid. I 
know what I have to say. You, Vanka, are my son, 
my only son, and you help me with my work on the 
boat. Yes, I know!” The blind old man spoke calm- 
ly, in an apparently well-rehearsed form. 

“Don’t say anything now, Matvei!” 

Silence reigned for a while in the hut. The wind, 
now grown to a hurricane, kept pulling away at the 
shaky roof, at the groaning window-frames and at 
the wooden shutters. 

There was a loud knock at the dooor. 

(Continued on page 374) 


Matvei!” 
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Was Pope Leo X acting ‘‘rashly’’? 


In a review of Maisie Ward’s new Life of Ches- 
terton, written for the New York Times (October 
3, 1943) Theodore Maynard concludes with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “At his (Chesterton’s) requiem 
the Pope sent Cardinal Hinsley a telegram bestow- 
ing upon Chesterton the title which another Pope 
had rashly given to Henry VIII. It was that of 
Defender of the Faith.” 


This judgment of Dr. Maynard, even in the light 
of Henry VIII’s subsequent life and history, seems 
to me offensive to pious ears. And so, while I 
respect Dr. Maynard’s historical knowledge, I beg 
to state for the readers of THE GRAIL the grounds 
for which Leo X acted. We can then see whether 
the Holy Father acted “rashly.” 

Anyone who knows the slow deliberations of the 
Vatican and Roman Congregations will at once 
wonder how it is possible for the Pope to come to a 
rash decision when he acts upon the advice of his 
counsellors. But, of course, Leo X is Leo X and 
not Pius XII. Perhaps the sixteenth century Rome 


was not so circumspect. So let us briefly glance at 


the facts. 

Martin Luther in Germany was brazenly attack- 
ing the divine institution of four of the seven sac- 
raments. In England Luther’s books were burned 
and the king, “Henry VIII, who had in his youth 
devoted some portion of his time to ecclesiastical 
and scholastic studies, not only attempted to 
counteract their effects by severe restrictions, but 
condescended to enter the lists of controversy with 
Luther, in his well-known work, written in Latin, 
and entitled ‘A Vindication of the Seven Sacra- 
ments.’ ” 

“Henry,” according to Bishop Creighton (History 
of the Papacy during the Period of the Reforma- 
tion, Vol. 5, p. 163), “showed such knowledge of 
the subject that Wolsey suggested he should ex- 
press his views in writing. The result was that 
the English king entered the lists of theological 
controversy... Alexander received an early copy. 
He found the work to be a collection of precious 
gems. ‘If kings,’ he writes, ‘are of this strength, 
farewell to us philosophers.’ Henry felt aggrieved 
that the English King had no title to set by the side 
of ‘Catholic’ and ‘Most Christian,’ which were en- 
joyed by the Kings of Spain and France. Wolsey 
represented to the Pope that the English King de- 
served some recognition of his piety and the claim 
engaged the serious attention of a consistory on 
June 10. There was no lack of suggestions: ‘Faith- 
ful,’ ‘Orthodox,’ ‘Apostolic,’ ‘Ecclesiastical,’ ‘Proc- 
tor,’ are some out of the number... The King’s 
book arrived at Rome and on September 14 was 
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Jerome 


presented to the Pope, who read it with avidity and 
extolled it to the skies. But this was not enough 
to mark the importance of the occasion, and it was 
formally presented in a consistory. After this the 
Pope proposed ‘Defender of the Faith’ as a suitable 
me. 

The historian Speed (History of Great Britain, 
p. 991) has an interesting paragraph which might 
show that there was nothing extraordinary about 
the title as conferred on Henry VIII. 

“Why the titles Defender of the Church and 
Faith were attributed unto these two Princes, is 
no marvell; for Charles chosen Emperour, was 
scarcely confirmed, but to purchase the Pope's 
favour, he directed forth a solemn Writ of out- 
lawry against Martin Luther, who then had given 
a great blow to the Papal Crowne. And King 
Henry likewise was renowned in Rome, for writing 
a Booke against the said Luther, unpropping the 
tottering or downe-cast countenance of the Pope’s 
pardons; which Luther shrewdly had shaken; the 
Pope therefore, to show himself a kinde father 
unto those his sonnes, gave them these titles; which 
in truth were none other, then the same which 
they sware unto, when the Crownes of their empires 
were first set upon their heads.” 

If our readers are interested in knowing what 
his contemporaries thought of Henry’s motives in 
writing in defense of the Church, I recommend to 
them Fr. Louis O’Donovan’s book, Defence of the 
Seven Sacraments by Henry VIII, published by 
Benziger Brothers, 1908. 

We must, if we would judge the actions of Leo X, 
place ourselves in his position. What was his 
opinion of Henry VIII at the time he conferred 
upon him the title “Defender of the Faith”? In 
the Foreword of his book Father Donovan says, 

“Erasmus speaks most flatteringly of King Henry 
VIII, surrounded by a chosen, able coterie of 
savants and litterateurs, the modern Maecenas, who 
himself contended for and won his laurels—and 
that from the hands of the cultured Pope Leo X— 
in reward for the royal literary feat, the “Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum,” i.e., the “Defence of the 
Seven Sacraments.” 

“The evil that men do lives after them; the 
good is oft interred with their bones. So let it” 
not be with Henry. Generally he is remembered 
as one who “spared neither man in his hate, nor 
woman in his lust.” But this is the roué, the nom- 
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Catholic, the Protestant, the schismatic Henry. Let 
us not forget that at least once he had been the 
beau-ideal Henry; in body tall, straight, broad- 
shouldered, a master of every gentlemanly accom- 
plishment; in mind naturally clever, an accom- 
plished linguist, a learned theologian, a faithful 
son of the Church.” As such he wrote his famous 
book, the “Defence of the Seven Sacraments.” 

In the Preface to the same book, written by 
Cardinal Gibbons, that eminent Churchman calls 
the book of Henry “Catholic, because no Catholic 
could write a more orthodox treatise on the sub- 
jects here explained by Henry VIII. Yet he ex- 
pounds such crucial dogmas as the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, indulgences, the mystery of the 
Real Presence and the Mass, the Sacrament of Cen- 
fession, divorce, etc. And all this he has unfolded 
in as Catholic a manner as St. Thomas, or St. 
Francis de Sales, or St. Alphonsus Liguori could 
have done.” 

Maybe the Colonial Government acted rashly to 
commission Benedict Arnold who later proved a 
traitor; maybe the Popes acted rashly to establish 
Christianity in countries that later repudiated it; 
maybe our Saviour acted rashly when He chose 
Judas for an Apostle; Maybe Leo X did act rashly 
but I don’t think he could have acted differently 
than he did without the gift of prophecy. It is 
easy to criticise the man years after for having 
made a mistake. But a mistake does not always 
imply “‘rashness.” 


Birth Control vs, Self Defense 


The Reader’s Digest in its October (1943) issue 
has bungled again in the matter of race suicide. 
After publishing excerpts from a letter written to 
the editor by Father Edgar Schmiedeler, denounc- 
ing an earlier article in the July Reader’s Digest, 
the editors print what they evidently intended to 
be a face-saving rebuttal in the form of statistics 
compiled by Fortune and by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion. These statistics, if the editors 
know the value of retort, are in reality very strong 
arguments for Father Schmiedeler’s proposition. 
The facts that according to Fortune almost 85 per- 
cent of American women between the ages of 20 
and 35 “believe that knowledge about birth control 
should be made available to all married women” 
and that 63 percent “believe in the teaching and 


practice of birth control” should be ample argu- 
ment for any public spirited American that it is 
high time the dissemination of birth control propa- 
ganda should be checked. Intentionally or other- 
wise the Reader’s Digest missed the point entirely 
of Father Schmiedeler’s letter. There was no ques- 
tion of what people “believe in” or what they 
“favor.” It is a question of what can save the 
human race from extinction. The gushy little finale 
of Dr. J.H.J. Upham, president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, will never absolve the 
wickedness of mutual masturbation. The end 
never justifies the means. (The editors of the 
Reader’s Digest are addressed elsewhere in this 
issue of THE GRAIL, p. 378.) 


Note: The statistics quoted in the Reader’s Digest 
were interpreted and answered decisively in a 
pamphlet—A Catechism on Birth Control—by 
J.F.N., Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana. It contains longer extracts from the ar- 
ticle in Fortune, which, in reality, puts that maga- 
zine on record against birth control as widely dis- 
cussed today. 


Private Revelation 


An American Catholic monthly, in its September 
issue, commenting on an alleged private revelation, 
strongly discourages a questioner “and all others” 
from placing the least credence in this supposed 
revelation. Because of the “danger of illusion and 
delusion in such cases,” says the writer, “they will 
be acting prudently if they have nothing to do with 
the matter.” 

This would seem an extreme measure and one like- 
ly to develop not a wholesome prudence but a skep- 
ticism and even unbelief. Certainly until we have 
the measured opinion of the Church we should not 
be too credulous, but there is always a golden 
middle way. Here it will be well to recall a few of 
the present day devotions that were begun through 
private revelations, not to Popes or ecclesiastics, 
but usually to obscure women and children. 

1. The establishment of the Feast of Corpus Christi 
was brought about through a private revelation 
to St. Juliana of Mont Cornillon in 1246. The 
Feast was extended to the whole Church by Pope 
Urban IV in 1264. 

2. The Feast of Christ the King was brought about 
through the private mission of Martha de Noail- 
lat, and promptly established as a world Feast 
in 1925. 

3. St. Joan of Arc’s mission was a private revela- 
tion and there are those who are glad that “she 
had something to do with the matter.” 

4. The miracle of Lourdes is Mary’s well known gift 
through Bernadette. (Continued on page 388) 
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“Open up! Open up!” 

“Who is it?” Matvei called in a studiedly steady 
voice. “Who is it?” They wouldn’t even let a body 
sleep on a night like this! Blowing about the 
roads in the dark like evil spirits! ‘Who is it? 
Who are you?” 

“It’s your own good home folks! Don’t be afraid! 
Open up!” 

Matvei descended from his pallet, walked towards 
the door and unbolted it. 

“What do you want, my good people?” 

“Light up!” 

“We have no oil!” 

Three well-set-up men now entered, holding the 
little room in the bright focus of their flashlights. 
Two of them removed their revolvers from the in- 
side of their raincoats and held them ready for 
action. The third addressed himself to the old 
man in a fluent Russian. 

“What’s your occupation, Gran’pa?” 

“I am a ferryman. I take people across the 
Dneiper.” 

“Been living here long, Gran’pa?” 

“I saw the light of day here for the first time, 
and also for the last time.” 

“What, you’re blind?” 

“Yes, I’m blind, and this is the second year since 
my wife has been bed-ridden. If it hadn’t been for 
my son here—this Vanka, here!— we would have 
been lost long ago. But he’s simple minded and 
isn’t of much help to us anyway.” 

The three strangers held a short whispered con- 
ference and then motioned to the fourth man to 
enter the hut. The new arrival unceremoniously 
stepped up to Matvei, turned back his eyelids, 
glanced at the bed-ridden woman and made an 
eloquent gesture with one of his hands. The Rus- 
sian-speaking one then turned to the blind man 
again: 

“Take us across the Dnieper, Gran’pa!” 

“How many of you are there?” 

“Ten!” 


“Vanka, are you asleep?” The blind old man be- 
gan feeling around the bed with his great hands, 
action and words merging and coming as one. 

“I’m not asleep, Daddy!” 

“Well, then, let’s go! We have ten passengers to 
take across!” 

The still-drowsy lad, who actually had spent but 
a few minutes in make-believe sleep, did really look 
like a half-wit at the moment. No one could pos- 
sibly have known of the secret joy working within 
him, the fermenting and bubbling anticipated joy 
of the soon-to-be-realized revenge for his innocent- 
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ly slain folks, for the destroyed village and his 
ravished fatherland. 

Vanka pulled on Matvei’s old sheepskin coat, 
pulled on an old potato sack with two gaping holes 
cut into it for eyes, over his head to protect it 
from the rain. Now he really did look more like a 
scarecrow than a human being, but the Germans’ 
ribald remarks and loud guffaws served but to give 
him added courage. As they walked along by the 
light of their flashlights he laid a caressing finger 
now on a silver button and now on a shining gold 
medal attached to this one or that one’s breast 
and his mock idiotic face lit up again and again. 

“A General, eh?” 

The Germans’ laugh rang out loud and ribald. 

“We are all Generals—all officers—here!” 

“Real officers, real ones?” 

“Real ones. Yes, real ones!” 


The blind old man and the young scarecrow 
walked on ahead, followed by the guffawing Ger- 
mans. Though the lad held on to old Matvei’s hand 
the blind old man, out of sheer habit, kept tapping 
the ground with his cane, and putting it slantingly 
ahead of him as they went along. He kept repeat- 
ing over and over again in a low voice all the while: 

“How it pours! Bucketsful! Bucketsful! A 
weather fit for the dogs, I say.” 

After the Germans had mounted the rough 
wooden platform and blind Matvei, on the bank, 
began turning the large wheel with the arm-thick 
rope that was wound around it, the Russian-speak- 
ing one among the passengers suddenly called to 
him: 

“Wait, Gran’pa. Where’s your son, your Vanka?” 

“Here I am!” the youth replied as he leaped 
aboard. 

“You will come along with us!” 


“I?” Vanka repeated, a sour grimace on his 
simple face. 

“Yes, you! Don’t be afraid. Your Daddy will 
pull the boat back just as soon as we’ve landed. 
Step along!” 

“I am going along, Daddy!” 

“Going along?” 

“Yes, going along. Ready!” 

Blind Matvei suddenly straightened his hunched 
tall figure. His unbleached white linen blouse hung 
limply from his belt, bulging where its folds over- 
lapped his trousers, his ample form now bent low 
over the great iron wheel now standing as erect 
as any tall cedar. He groaned softly once or twice, 
the wheel turned about and the big flat-boat struck 
out bravely into the turbulent stream with many a 
straining and grinding sound. 
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Vanka stood in the middle of the guffawing group 
calmly drawing on his cigarette. He was paying 
but little heed to their conversation though he did 
understand an odd word here and there of what was 
being spoken by them, the events of the previous 
several months having served as a good teaching 
medium. A deep joy suffused his being, the hour 
of revenge being at hand. It was no longer the 
foster son of old Matvei who was 
standing among them but the or- 
phaned lad of the gutted Mak- 
harovka who ever since had been 
dogging the enemy’s step on the 
boundless prairie, awaiting the 
pay off. He knew that the boat 
had been mined, that he now held 
the trump-card in his hand. Here 
was an entire army staff right 
before him, and in his power. 
Within a few hours the band 
leaders would most certainly come 
to Matvei asking for news and 
he’d most certainly tell them how 
he and Vanka had, with one 
lucky blow, destroyed an entire 





army staff. That was the way, he, Vanka, had 
finally avenged all the outrages committed against 
his people and against his raped homeland. 

His hot young blood went coursing faster and 
faster through his veins, pounding louder and 
louder at his exulting heart. The downpour had 
ceased, the skies above and the steaming earth 
beneath seemed to melt together into one vague 
and luminous body, while the boat 
was painfully crawling towards 
the opposite shore, when sudden- 
ly there was heard the shiver and 
the crunch ‘of crashing timbers, 
a ripping and crumbling sound 
split the silent air, and the shiver- 
ing timbers together with their 
human freight went plunging in- 
to the mad swirling waters. The 
stars were momentarily extin- 
guished, earth and sky embraced 
and then disappeared altogether, 
and the burning vengeance with- 
in Vanka’s young heart was ex- 
tinguished with them. 


When is a Martyr not a Martyr? 


(Continued from page 366) 


the First Truth. Consequently whoever does not 
adhere, as to an infallible and Divine rule, to the 
teaching of the Church, which proceeds from First 
Truth, manifested in Holy Writ, has not the habit 
of faith, but holds that which is of faith other- 
wise than by faith..... Now it is manifest that 
he who adheres to the teaching of the Church, 
as to an infallible rule, assents to whatever the 
Church teaches; otherwise, if, of the things taught 
by the Church, he holds what he chooses to hold, 
and rejects what he chooses to reject, he no longer 
adheres to the teaching of the Church as to an in- 
fallible rule, but to his own will. Hence it is evi- 
dent that a heretic who obstinately disbelieves one 
article of faith, is not prepared to follow the teach- 
ing of the Church in all things; but if he is not 
obstinate, he is no longer in heresy but only in 
error. Therefore it is clear that such a heretic 
with regard to one article has no faith in the other 
articles, but only a kind of opinion in accordance 
with his own will. 


But what about one who, though he thinks that 
he has the right faith, yet in reality, but without 
fault of his, is in error, one who, as theologians 
say, is in invincible ignorance as to the right faith, 


can he be a martyr? In case he dies in witness 
of his error, no. In such a death there is no being 
likened to Christ dying for the faith He gave us. 
He may have the disposition of a martyr, but the 
disposition alone does not make a martyr; there 
must be a divinely revealed truth for which he dies. 
Here again the thought as to the objectiveness of 
our faith is to be kept in mind. We act upon that 
principle in the natural order of things. If, for 
instance, one by some mental bent or dent were 
instructed and convinced that 2 x 2 equals 6 and 
were to try to build up a business on such account- 
ing, would we deal with him on the basis of his 
subjective faith? And if he were even to die for 
his subjective faith, would we call him a martyr 
of mathematics or not rather a victim of his or 
his instructor’s folly? But if a material heretic 
were to endure death for an article of the true faith, 
being at the same time disposed to believe at least 
habitually all truths that the lawful authority 
might propose for his belief, he could indeed be a 
martyr in the eyes of God but not in the eyes of 
the visible Church, because the Church cannot judge 
of things internal except by things external and 
sensible, and from his externally apparent heretical 
affiliation she would conjecture and presume in- 
ternal heresy. . 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


Jude Woerdeman, O.S.B. 


HEY ARE MUCH like to us—these Prisoners 
of War! 

The tales of some of our newspapers, magazines 
and books may not let us believe it, nor may the 
many horrific and sensational war-films thrown on 
the American screen today. But it’s true. The 
rank and file of the armies we are fighting are 
human and much like to us. You do not have to 
be a pacifist to get that idea. You have the United 
States army to convince you. If you do not believe 
the army, it is not probable that this article will 
convince you either. 

It is not easy for civilians to get into a prison- 
of-war camp at any time. Only in the company of 
a guard will a stranger be permitted to enter, and, 
at night, even the man with a pass will be accosted 
by the guards stationed at various posts, with their 
guns in readiness and their charge, “Halt! State 
your business in this camp.” This does not mean 
you will find discourtesy. I hope it will be the truth 
that every Catholic priest has found the courtesy 
of our Army men in camps to be a happy, heart- 
warming surprise. But discipline is necessary, for 
“it is the Army,” and one does not enter the prison 
area except with a guard or in an Army conveyance 
driven by an Army man. 

In the evenings or on Sundays when the prisoners 
are not on work assignments the casual visitor can 
observe them at their games or as they walk about 
in two’s or three’s displaying perhaps with some 
sense of humiliation but not dishonor the uniform 
of the Prisoner-of-War. It is an outfit of blue 
denim—hat, coat, blouse and trousers. To the coat 
and trousers are attached the large initials P W— 
Prisoner of War. This uniform is given to him at 
the time of “matriculation”; it is his care to keep 
it clean. All the necessary things of life, clothing, 
food, bedding, soap, etc., are distributed to the 
prisoners, while they purchase their beer, smokes, 
and other extras at the canteen within the prison 
area. 

There is little marked difference between the 
prison barracks and those of regular soldier camps. 
The grouping of the men, however, is different. 
According to government specifications, prison-of- 
war camps are all built on the same pattern. The 
whole area is surrounded by a double, barbed-wire 
fence. At various points outside this fence watch 
towers are erected from which every running foot 
of the fence is under constant observation. 

The camp itself, which I am describing, is divided 
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into three compounds, each of which is arranged for 
the housing of one thousand prisoners. Each in- 
cludes sleeping barracks, mess halls, wash rooms 
and recreation halls. The prisoners are allowed to 
walk about freely in these individual compounds 
but may not go from one compound to another. 
Consideration is paid to an official rank, so that in 
regular prison-of-war barracks only the privates 
and non-commissioned officers are lodged. 

A prisoner leads here a fairly normal army-camp 
life, there being eliminated, of course, the training 
for battle, and substitution of labor being made in 
its stead. In one compound, at least, it is a little 
better than normal. There, due to more initiative 
on the part of the men in their leisure time, the 
place has been made a thing of beauty. There is a 
rivalry between companies in beautifying the 
ground round about. What we consider formal 
landscaping seems to be an essential in their home- 
life. This is the result of the orderliness which is 
a trait characterizing the whole prisoner group. It 
is noticeable in their surroundings, in their own 
comportment, in the way they march, the way they 
salute—American fashion now, unless they forget. 

Among other qualities, skilled craftsmanship 
seems common to them, and a number are quite 
adept in sketching with water-colors. Their wood- 
craft is particularly interesting. One camp has an 
excellent exhibition of the products of this skill 
and art. It came as a humorous, yet revealing, 
surprise to a chaplain to be asked by a manly 
Sergeant for some special needles and thread, be- 
cause “I should like to do some needlework.” 

Work? Yes, there is work. Besides their in- 
dividual endeavors the usual duties common to camp 
life must be taken care of, and other needed opera- 
tions at different points are carried out in a prac- 
tical way by various groups. As is well known, the 
men have given valuable assistance to the farms 
in the camp’s vicinity; this late summer and fall 
large sections have been detailed for constant work 
in canneries during the canning season. 

Also, entertainment and recreation is plentiful. 
It may seem odd to Americans to find that the men 
do not care for baseball. They play soccer very 
well, and another game that is a cross between our 
football and basketball, and what they call handball. 
Some men are interested in the stage and present 
skits and plays for the camp’s enjoyment. But the 
thing that is liked most and by most is music, es- 
pecially song. The prisoners are always singing. 
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As they march, they strike up some tune and swing 
along to the rhythm. Our own soldiers are ad- 
mittedly envious of their prisoners’ capability and 
capacity for music and song, and frequently the 
guard on duty will be heard humming the tune of a 
song whose words he cannot understand or pro- 
nounce. Excellent orchestras and bands are as- 
sembled, and when the men cannot or do not play 
themselves, they like to use the phonograph when- 
ever they have the opportunity. 

But what about the Nazi spirit? Surely the 
Allied Nations have not been fighting a phantom. 
Surely not all these prisoners are automatons forced 
into the war against their will. The answer to 
these questions may be surprising. It has been 
delayed till now so that it might be connected with 
the consideration of the Catholic life among the 
prisoners as it discovers itself to Catholic chaplains. 

One of these chaplains has declared that, if the 
ten or twenty percent which includes all the radical 
Nazis were removed from his camp, there would 
not be a bit of trouble among the men. It is the 
radical (fanatical, as one German prisoner named 
it) element which controls the whole group, even 
in a prisoners’ camp. Yes, the Gestapo is, if not 
in evidence, at least working under cover. Accord- 
ing to international law, the prisoners are permit- 
ted to elect their own officers, and the small radical 
element is controlling the elections. Some prisoners 
will admit their fear of this small group, a fear, 
not so much on their own account, as for their dear 
ones still at home. Thus a whole group protests 
that they are not Nazis, but that they fight, first, 
in fear of the Nazis, and secondly, in loyalty to the 
oath of fidelity to their country’s cause. Others 
speak of the cruel deeds of the Gestapo in Germany, 
how they have persecuted conscientious men and 
how cruelly they have treated the Catholic priests 
who could not or would not cater to Nazi whims. 
For this reason, chaplains are not surprised to find 
a somewhat disheartening response to their at- 
tempts to bring back men to the Church. It is their 
experience gained by contacting the prisoners that 


“Good Nazis do not make good Catholics.” A great 
many men have tried to be both, either through 
force or fear, or a desire to rank in the brilliant 
Nazi regime. And they have failed to be “good 
Catholics.” That this is true is apparent, first, 
from the dislike tendered the Nazi group by the 
prisoners who have been forced into war, and 
secondly, by the admirable Catholic spirit of the 
men who have remained true to their Faith. 

“St. Michael’s parish,” for instance, was organ- 
ized by a group in one camp according to a parish 
model. It is a rather ideal set-up. In a practical 
way functioning trustees have been appointed, who 
do everything but take up the collection. The 
choir has been organized to sing the Gregorian 
chant of the Mass. Frequent practices are held 
under the direction of a precentor to perfect them- 
selves in the Dialog Mass. And all this at the 
men’s own choice, with only the chaplain’s consent 
and encouragement. Another heartening picture is 
the fair attitude shown by a group of non-Catholic 
men who were kind enough to announce among the 
prisoners the time of Mass and to tell the men that 
the Catholic chaplain was at hand to hear Confes- 
sions. 

All this should not indicate that the prisoners 
are poor patriots. Most of them are still eager 
for their country to win the war, and the deter- 
mined Nazis can hardly be convinced that places 
like Sicily or Salerno or Naples have fallen. 

But here is the lesson to learn. If our own Army 
thinks it fit to treat these men as men...If our 
soldiers can admire these soldiers for their qualities 
and capabilities ...If we find only a small element 
of the war-prisoners bitter and hateful, fanatical 
in their allegiance to the principles for which we 
art at war... If we find some of these men to be 
good Christians and some even better Catholics 
than we ourselves are... Then there is but one con- 
clusion: the prisoners-of-war are much like to us, 
just as human as we. We may never hate them 
although the principles for which they have fought 
we must ever hate. 
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NOTE TO THE EDITOR: There 
are those among your readers whose 
conservative trends might 
them to pronounce passages of this 
article “raw” and “undignified.” To 
them I wish only to say that in “my 
mind’s eye” I can visualize, let us 
say, Jeremias, or St. Paul, or St. 
Jerome, penning a polemic word or 
two on the subject in hand; who in 
their day pulled many an ear, but 
never a punch. This is no age for 
conservatism. The question under 
discussion is—like the present world 
conflict—a nasty business; but like 
the war it must be fought on the 
enemy’s ground. To the faint-heart- 
ed who might adjudge these lines a 
breach of propriety or diplomacy, I 
wish only to say that a diplomacy 
that is synonymous with appease- 
ment has ever been, to my mind, the 
closest of kin to hypocrisy. It is 
high time to discard once and for all 
our abject and apologetic approach 
of fraternizing compromise and cur- 
rish kowtowing to the forces of the 
opposition. We may as well do it in 
Red-American-Indian English. It is 
time we are hitting and hitting hard 
and hitting where it hurts. We are 
not dealing with a delicate subject; 
we are dealing with filth personified 
in its most virulent and revolting 
form. We are not discussing this 
matter with gentlemen, but with 
those forces on whose account good 
Catholics the world over pray at the 
end of every daily Mass: “Thrust 
into hell Satan, and all other evil 
spirits, prowling about the world for 
the ruin of souls.” 


My not too dear Sir: 


I had occasion but recently to read 
a very soul-warming article in the 
pages of your publication. As a 
matter of plain fact, it was so 
warming that it had my rich Amer- 
ican blood at the boiling point in 
considerably less than no time; to 
date it has remained there. And you 
ask “why?” You know why! It was 
your cowardly camouflage of a re- 
buttal of “Birth Control—A Catholic 
View” as presented in a very schol- 
arly fashion by Rev. Edgar Schmie- 
deler in the October issue of your 
publication. I had previously waded 
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A Very Open Letter 
To the Editor of the 
Reader's Digest 


through your flagrantly flippant 
article on birth control in the July 
issue of your magazine. I should like 
you to know that I have never been 
flattered as a prude; but the con- 
glomeration of virulent verbiage em- 
bodied in that article was a distinct 
shock to my normally stable sensi- 
bilities—as an American; as a 
Christian; as a gentleman. 

Accordingly, it was a definite re- 
lief to find someone with Father 
Schmiedeler’s reputation for learn- 
ing and sincerity coming forward in 
the October issue with a word to the 
erring. 

However, Father Schmiedeler, in 
offering you a bit of constructive 
criticism which would—on the part 
of an intelligent recipient—have been 
both welcomed and applied, made one 
inestimable miscalculation; he ap- 
proached you as a gentleman. 

Taking supreme caution not to re- 
peat such a mistake, I am going to 
step out of character long enough to 
descend to the subterranean plain of 
the Digest to discuss this matter on 
its own “cultural” level. 

By way of brief self-introduction 
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let me say that I hold no degrees in 
journalism. Accordingly, I shall not 
be likely to handle the matter as 
capably as our able and extensive 
staff of Catholic editors could—and 
should—be handling it. But I have 
been casually “dipped” in higher 
education at one of the nation’s lead- 
ing universities; I have at least 
been exposed to a course in logic; 
and—if I may dare—I have made 
a rather intensive study of an an- 
cient and all but obsolete subject 
called theology, in both its moral and 
dogmatic branches. Having present- 
ed these humble credentials for what 
they are worth, let me come down 
to brass tacks. 


Your “Public Opinion Survey,” 
following as it did on the heels of 
the “Catholic View,” was a cheap 
and unadorned attempt to discount 
the data adduced in the previous 
article. It amounted in effect to a 
smug attempt to lay at the door of 
the Catholic population of this coun- 
try the filthy monster of birth con- 
trol both in its origin and dissemina- 
tion. I'll have a word or two with 
you on that score. 
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Since your talents have manifestly 
fitted you more suitably for a “sur- 
veyor” or a common “poll-cat” than 
they have for an editor, let me escort 
you over familiar ground by inviting 
you to take a mental survey of the 
most accurate poll ever taken in this 
country. I mean the records of our 
armed forces. Permit me to quote 
from the Catholic Mirror for Sep- 
tember, 1943. 

“Probably the most direct and elo- 
quent contribution of American 
catholicism to the war effort is that 
40% of our armed forces are re- 
liably computed to be Catholics. This 
may seem to be a high figure when 
one remembers that Catholics make 
up only about one-sixth of the popu- 
lation. But it is consistent with the 
record of American Catholics in 
World War I when, according to 
Secretary of War Baker, ‘Catholics 
numbered 35% in the Army, 40% in 
the Navy, and 50% in the Marines.’ 


“How may one account for this 
preponderance of Catholics in our 
armed forces? First, by knowing 
that Catholic teaching insists upon 
healthy family life, refuses to recog- 
nize divorce with the right to re- 
marry, and [take notice Sir!] for- 
bids the practice of artificial limita- 
tion of the family by abortion and 
contraception. There are millions of 
Catholics in our armed forces be- 
cause they are the children of par- 
ents who observe the divine man- 
date: ‘Increase and fill the earth.’” 

You don’t fill the earth, Sir, with 
“planned parenthood,” not with 
moronic malcontents like Adolph the 
Avid and Benito the Base and the 
birth control exponents depleting our 
numbers faster than the home front 
under the healthiest conditions can 
replace them. You don’t even fill 
the home. 

But te get back to the meat of our 
discussion. Father Schmiedeler pre- 
sented a few—if I may (with abject 
apologies) use the expression— 
“pregnant” thoughts on birth con- 
trol objectively considered. Imme- 
diately you took occasion to label his 
article “A Catholic View.” All the 
world, Sir, with a few pitiable ex- 
ceptions, knows that there is no 
Catholic view on birth control. There 
is no Catholic view on any point of 
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morality—much less a non-Catholic, 
a Protestant, or a purely pagan one. 
Morality, Sir, is synonymous with 
eternal truth, and eternal truth is 
not a matter for subjective inter- 
pretation; it is an objective reality. 
But that takes us rather close to 
God. And you wouldn’t know about 
God. He is one “commodity” that 
our peddlers of “Modern Education” 
have conveniently ceased to dispense. 


Perhaps you begin to see the light. 
Or do you? When you take God out 
of the school, you are taking God 
out of the home. And when you take 
God out of the home, you are taking 
God out of the nation. And when 
you take God out of the nation you 
are leaving a Godless nation wide 
open to the malicious machinations 
of neurotic nincompoops like Nursie 
Whelp—or Delp—or whatever the 
label happens to be by which that 
fetid female is set apart for identifi- 
cation by the more self-respecting 
element of mankind, who finds her- 
self appalled by the incredible fact 
that there are individual units of 
existence in these United States who 
actually have not so much, forsooth, 
as heard of Maggie (“The Home- 
buster”) Sanger, but who expresses 
no apparent concern (and probably 
feels none) over the fact that there 
are those who do not so much as 
know that there is a God Almighty! 


And how should they know? 
Through their schools? Their homes? 
Their “Religion”? It struck me as 
peculiarly significant that Nurse 
Delp made her “missionary contacts” 
by working in cahoots with the 
pussy-footing parsons of the land, 
who (give me strength) took the 
children for Bible stories from a 
brand new picture book while good 
Miss Delp led their attentive elders 
out of the darkness of an innate 
and common decency into the in- 
vigorating sunlight of modern 
science. 


You and I are quite fully aware as 
to which denominational group alone 
in this country has cheerfully borne 
the burden of double taxation that 
their children might have less of the 
premature and worldly “knowledge” 
of their bodies and more of the God 
that made them. 
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So, since birth control is—and I 
dare you deny it!—an inevitable by- 
product of our Godless education, and 
since our Godless education is a by- 
product (if not actually a first line 
product) of the Protestant revolt 
from Catholicism, you were letting 
yourself in for the searing scorn of 
the sincere when you came a-trotting 
to hang it, like a rancid rag, on our 
gatepost! That makes twice you 
were wrong. 


Moreover, when you opposed the 
objective exposé of an evil as an 
essence with the milk-and-water ar- 
gument of public opinion, you were 
wrong a third time. Apparently you 
are laboring under the hollow hallu- 
cination that subjective ideas alter 
objective realities; that numbers 
affect truths; that public opinion is 
a criterion of morality. Right, Sir, 
is right—not partially right, not 
right just for today—but eternally 
and entirely right. Wrong is wrong 
under all the correspondingly identi- 
cal aspects. And for your personal 
information and sadly neglected in- 
struction, birth control is definitely, 
absolutely, everlastingly and _ sin- 
fully wrong! You may consider that 
a closed issue. 


Not only was religion overlooked 
in your scholastic development, but 
logic, or straight thinking, apparent- 
ly, as well. One wonders what they 
do teach you in public school. Is 
their curriculum limited to tap-danc- 
ing and biscuit-baking; or are these 
more or less honorable pursuits like- 
wise shelved out of preference for 
bigger and better classes in “home- 
building” and “sex-hygiene’’? 


Perhaps the Catholic’s best argu- 
ment to you—if any be necessary— 
is: “Wait and see.” One thing is 
certain; if Catholics continue ful- 
filling the divine command by their 
present rate of increase, and Mag- 
gie Sanger’s satellites continue to 
ignore that command by systematic 
suicide, the country in a generation 
or two will be entirely Catholic and 
we can get down to the business of 
living human lives as God meant 
them to be lived! 


Yours for greater wisdom, 


(Rev.) Herbert Palmer, O.S.B. 
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The Mannings are a family of six, augmented tem- 
porarily by the arrival from California of two nieces 
and a nephew to live in Copper City, Montana, until 
their sick mother is able to return from the hospital. 
Tom Manning is convalescing after an accident in which 
he risked his life for that of a child. In his absence from 
his classes Walter McGruder conducted the lectures in 
English Literature. Walter has met Frances and Clare 
and shows more than a passing interest in Frances. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
(Continued) 


It did not seem out of place to include all the 
other shoppers in her parting smile and to mean the 
wish for one as well as the next as she said, “Happy 
Thanksgiving.” “The same to you,” came heartily 
behind her as she reached the street. She recog- 
nized the deep tones of Mr. McCarthy booming with 
those of the shoppers. It was rather nice to wish 
and be wished happiness from people she had never 
seen before. 

Mr. McCarthy would have been proud of his 
turkey could he have seen him enroute to the table 
on Thanksgiving Day. Beautifully dramatized on 
Julia’s best big platter, his two legs made the most 
of the situation, reaching up their golden brown 
skins into the air, emerging from the golden rest 
of him. 

At the table were the members of the family and 
Walter McGruder, the one outside guest. Tom was 
at the head, adeptly wielding the carving knife and 
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managing to satisfy any request from white meat 
to gizzard. 

After dinner the “Thankfuls” were said. The 
Mannings always said the “Thankfuls” on Thanks- 
giving Day. It was a ritual of the occasion that 
went back to the time when Julia and Tom were the 
only two at a Thanksgiving table. 

At that settling back into a chair that follows— 
complete satisfaction and approval in a meal Tom 
said, “Now for the ‘Thankfuls’.” 

Walter cried out in mock dismay, “Good heavens. 
I’ve never been innoculated against that. Small 
pox and scarlet fever, but that’s a new one on me.” 


“Well,” Julia said, “you’re about to catch the 
‘Thankfuls’ here and now. Immediately after the 
person to your left has had her ‘Thankfuls,’ it’s 
your turn to have them.” 

They started with Julia as they always did. It 
was necessary now for her to declare what she had 
at that moment to be thankful for. How could 
she? How could she find words to tell the things 
that choked her with gratitude. Could she tell what 
the recognition of their various footsteps on the 
stairs meant to her? Of the way she watched in 
wonder the shifting lights in all their eyes. The 
dear silences of nights when only the sounds of 
sleep were heard. The lift of their laughter, the 
husky tones in less than that. If she could speak 
of what the days meant to her, one merging softly 
into another and she only knowing that a number 
had passed by infinitesmal changes in their heights 
and widths, in that inner growth that she was 
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convinced gleamed in their dear countenances. 
Could she speak of what the precious bulk of Tom 
meant to her this Thanksgiving Day? She wanted 
to ery out in appreciation to God and His Mother 
for the serenity in her soul. Instead she said, “I’m 
thankful we’re all together here.” 

“Oh that’s what I was going to say,” wailed Hank. 

“Say it anyway,” insisted Tom; “the rules of 
this game have no limits as to the number of times 
you can be thankful for any specific thing.” 

“Get’s interesting,” said Walter. “Now let me 
see. Now let me see.” 

“You should have no trouble seeing what to be 
thankful for,” Dave said pointedly; “after all she’s 
sitting right next you at table.” 

“And the professor says I may be thankful as 
often as I please. I'll be thankful the rest of my 
life.” 

A soft flush colored Frances’s cheeks but Sue said, 
practically, “Mac, you can’t play at all if you don’t 
wait for your turn. It was Dave’s turn to play.” 

“Sorry,” Walter said in much the same tone he’d 
employ if his tennis serve caught the net. 

“Well, I,” said Dave, “am thankful that I passed 
my most recent Engish Lit test. And strange 
though it may seem, I’m thankful that Professor 
Thomas Manning will be back at his desk Monday 
morning next.” 

Dave was like herself, Julia thought. He was 
filled up too with thoughts of Tom he could not ex- 
press. Or else he dare not. It was just as well 
to skim on the froth of facetiousness where the 
depths might prove beyond one’s height. 

Sue said, “I’m thankful that Mother was able to 
find such a big turkey and to cook it so well.” 

Hank let her off rather easily with a scornful, 
“Wouldn’t you think of that?” 

Ruthie said, “I’m thankful that Mother is getting 
stronger all the time and that Uncle Tom is able to 
go back to work.” 

“Glad to get him out of the house, huh?” asked 
Hank, but shy little Ruth only lifted her head and 
said, “Uncle Tom knows how I mean it.” And Tom 
got up from the table to kiss Ruthie’s forehead at 
the place where the blonde hair misted over it. 

Hank was next. “I,” said he, “am thankful that 
the School of Mines won the championship game 
from the U. The reflection on the quarterback 
would be too obvious if they hadn’t and as he’s my 
brother I’ve got my pride.” 

“You’ve got your nerve too,” Dave declared’ 
though not at all displeased. 

“Furthermore,” Hank went on. “I’m thankful 
that Barney didn’t turn out to be a worse roommate 
than he is and also that most of my clothes are too 
big for him.” 


“Wise guy,” Barney sputtered. “Your old 
clothes!” 

Hank winked gayly in acknowledgment of the 
thrust, then looked toward Walter, “I’m thankful 
that Mac joined our group in that I was relieved of 
the responsibility of teaching Frances to skate. 
Light as she is you get a crick in the back from 
constantly stooping to pick things up.” 

“May I ask if there is any limit to your ‘thank- 
fuls’?” Walter inquired. 

“I’m afraid not,” Tom said. “People have been 
known to have thankfuls all their lives.” 

“But I,” Hank said, “can take a hint no matter 
how subtle Mac thinks he is. Therefore the more 
appreciative of you are deprived of my neatly 
phrased specifications and I’m compelled to group 
the rest of mine by repeating what Mother said at 
first, “I’m thankful we’re all here together.” I 
probably thought of it before Mother did anyway. 
Now you, Dad.” 

Tom put his simply, “I’m thankful for God’s good- 
ness this year and every year.” His eyes seeking 
Julia as he spoke mentioned all the wonderful 
things their years together had carried for them. 

Clare began in a rush of breath, “I’m thankful 
that Dad is well and that Aunt Kate is getting 
along grand. And that we've all had good health.” 
She paused, then added, “I have a special thing to 
be thankful for this year.” 

Julia searching the sweet young face wondered 
about that ‘special thing.’ Soon she’ll tell me about 
it Julia assured herself. But she did not question 
Clare nor did any of the others. That would not be 
according to the rules of the ‘thankfuls’ as played 
year after year by the Mannings. It was all right 
to joke about the serious things and to talk serious- 
ly about the light ones but one’s gratitude was 
safely alluded to in the presence of the others with- 
out a need to strip any privacy. Julia kept her 
eyes on Clare and could not help thinking how dear 
she was. God keep you as you are, lovely Clare. 

“T am as thankful as Hank that odd size clothes 
do not fit my normal body.” Barney could hardly 
wait to say, “I’d hate to be tempted to wear any of 
those freakish color combinations he puts on. A 
fellow has to have some respect.” 

“You weren’t so sensitive about my red polka dot 
tie I noticed,” Hank said. 

“Oh you coaxed me into wearing it. I did that 
as a favor.” 

“A favor, ye gods, what an ingrate. And after 
Ginny Galvin said he looked so nice in it, too.” 

“Say you....” Barney was temporarily shaken 
from his poise. He gulped, then said, “I’m thankful 
that we all have our health.” 
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“You won’t keep yours at the rate you’re going,” 
his cousin muttered. 

Frances was brief, “I’m thankful to God and His 
Mother for all their favors.” She could mean a 
great deal in the scope of that remark. 

“That leaves me,” said Walter, “to bring the 
‘thankfuls’ to a close. A vocal close, I mean, Aunt 
Julia.” He grinned at Julia, “Now keep your shirts 
on, Mannings, but I want to say that I’m thankful 
for Dr. Manning’s accident. Don’t hit me, Hank.” 
He dodged as though the boy were about to spar 
off with him. “I think as much of the Professor as 
the rest of you but where would I be if that ac- 
cident hadn’t hapened? Right this minute at Mrs. 
Tracy’s boarding house and in spite of the excel- 
lency of this dinner that wouldn’t be my worst 
plight. Just think. I might never have known the 
Mannings. And it’s been swell knowing you. 
You’ve taught me more good things than any of you 
dream. More than that, due to the unknown but 
doubtlessly venerable Sister Imelda and her earnest 
pupil, Sue, you’ve given me hope that I might even 
learn to pray. What was that about the heathens, 
Sue?” 

Everybody relaxed into the habitual laugh at Sue 
who rather than resent their laughter straightened 
in her chair in pleasure at mention of her cherished 
teacher. 

Walter went on, “So I repeat, I’m thankful for 
the accident. You all live under a philosophy that 
takes for granted that the Deity has just reason 
for even the slightest happening. Would it be too 
presumptuous if I concluded that my meeting the 
Mannings was a small part of His big plan?” 


“God bless you, Mac,” said Tom and stood up to 
shake the young man’s hand and Julia went to him 
and kissed him as naturally as she would one of her 
sons and said the strangest thing but a thing which 
seemed appropriate nonetheless. She said, “Wel- 
come, Walter.” And everybody was suddenly kiss- 
ing and shaking hands with everyone else and it 
was a wonderful Thanksgiving from start to finish. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


66 OM,” said Sue, “may we watch them 

dress?” Julia looked up from where she 
was lifting the soft yellow and brown stuff of 
Frances’s dancing frock carefully from its hanger. 
She smiled at the pair of eager faces in the door- 
way of the older girls’ room. The sight of them 
flushed with vicarious excitement reminded her of 
those wonderful moments years and years ago when 
she had hunched on the foot of an older sister’s 
bed and watched the magic of preparation for a 
dance. 
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“How about it girls?” she turned for permission 
to Clare and Fran. “Are there two reserved seats 
still available?” 

“Right here, small fry,” invited Clare, flourish- 
ing an arm toward the wide ledge of the sill which 
so often did service as a window seat. 

There was a swift scurry across the room, ac- 
companied by the hilarious giggles the two of them 
sometimes used to express their feelings. 

Julia lifted the dress high so that Frances’s sleek 
head could slip unrumpled into it. ‘Lovely, lovely,” 
murmured Julia as she studied the effect of the 
dress on the girl. It was a dress that began in 
brown velvet smoothness, relieved by a fluff of 
yellow at the square cut neck and yellow spilling 
over the slender wrists. The bow ended at the 
waist then it was all yellowness that swelled out in 
graceful folds reaching to the small sandals on the 
slender feet. It was a very young dress, but there 
was a whisper of dignity about it which seemed to 
suit Frances and was most becoming to her. 

“It does you proud, cuz,” Clare said. She stood 
yet in her dressing robe, approving Frances. 

“Like it?” asked Julia adjusting the mirror so 
it gave back a full length reflection. 

“T love it, Aunt Julia; I certainly won’t feel like 
doing the Susy Q in this dress. I think I’ll sit out 
all but the waltzes.” 

Ruth asked, “Fran, do you know that your hair 
is the very same color as that dress?” 

“Silly,” scoffed Sue, “she’d be a freak with yel- 
low and brown colored hair.” 

“Ruthie is right,” Clare exclaimed; “and Fran 
is far from being a freak.” She was eager in the 
discovery, “That dress does things for you, Fran. 
Absolutely. Your hair is full of all kinds of lights 
and there are some that are as golden yellow as 
your skirt.” 

It was true, Julia saw. The dress daintily picked 
out all the undertones of gold in the bright hair 
that swirled to the shoulders. Frances would sure- 
ly be as charming as any girl who attended the 
School of Mines Winter Prom. 

Abruptly Clare turned from scrutiny of her 
cousin, “It’s nice to room with the future belle of 
the ball,” she said. “I’d kiss you, honey, for look- 
ing so nice but you wouldn’t thank me for messing 
that well placed rouge on your cheeks. Not that 
you need it tonight. Now for that little number 
that Clare Manning plans to wear.” 

Julia was there then lifting a froth of red for 
Clare to put on and as she lifted it she was caught 
by the difference in attitude of these two youngsters 
preparing for such an important social occasion. 

(To be continued) 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


EPTEMBER 27th was a real 

red-letter day in the history of 

St. Meinrad’s Seminary. On 
that day the Right Reverend Igna- 
tius Esser, O.S.B., acting in his 
capacity of President of the Semi- 
nary, signed an agreement whereby 
he affiliated the Theological Depart- 
ment at St. Meinrad with the School 
of Theology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, in Washington, 
D.C. 

Early last June the Most Reverend 
John T. MeNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., 
Chairman of the Pontifical Commis- 
sion for Sacred Sciences at the 
Catholic University, invited Father 
Abbot to consider such an affiliation 
and offered to have a representative 
of the University come to St. Mein- 
rad to discuss this project. Father 
Abbot Ignatius, O.S.B., assured the 
Archbishop of his interest and in- 
vited him to send such a representa- 
tive after the opening of the fall 
term. Accordingly, on September 
25th the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Francesco Lardone, S.T.D., J.U.D., 
arrived at St. Meinrad from Wash- 
ington, D. C. On that same eve- 
ning a meeting of the Theological 
Faculty was held in the Abbey Chap- 
ter Room at which the distinguished 
visitor explained the nature and ad- 
vantages of affiliation and discussed 
the problems necessarily connected 
therewith. Sunday morning was de- 
voted to a comparison of our pro- 
gram of studies with that prevail- 
ing at the Catholic University. Then 
on Sunday evening the Faculty once 
more met for further discussion and 
a vote on the matter. This vote 
showed that the majority of the pro- 
fessors favored affiliation. 

Acting on this decision Father Ab- 
bot signed the contract of affiliation 
on Monday morning. The document 
was then taken to Washington, D. C., 
by Monsignor Lardone for the sig- 
nature of the Rector of the Catholic 
University, the Right Reverend 
Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D. As 
soon as possible the agreement will 
be submitted to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities in Rome for final approbation. 
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This approval is expected to be ob- 
tained without any difficulty. 

In accordance with the agreement 
students who have completed the 
first, second or third year of theology 
in the Theological Department of 
St. Meinrad’s Seminary will be ad- 
mitted respectively to the second, 
third or fourth year of theology at 
the Catholic University without 
further examinations. This system 
of affiliation will begin with Sep- 
tember of the present year but will 
not be in full force until September 
of 1946. Students who complete the 
first year of theology at St. Meinrad 
during the scholastic year 1943-44 
will be eligible for the second year 
of theology at the Catholic Univer- 
sity next September. In September 
of 1945 the University will admit to 
third theology anyone who has suc- 
cessfully completed the first and 
second years of theology in our Semi- 
nary. And finally, in September of 
1946 those who have passed three 
years of work at St. Meinrad will be 
eligible for entrance into the fourth 
year of theology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Successful work will then 
entitle these students to the Licen- 
tiate in Theology at the end of their 
fourth year of studies. By remain- 
ing an additional year at the Uni- 
versity they will be able to acquire 
the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. 

Only minor changes will be re- 
quired to make the St. Meinrad cur- 
riculum synchronize with that of the 
School of Theology at the Catholic 
University. For this happy state of 
affairs our Director of Studies, the 
Very Reverend Theodore Heck, 
O.8.B., Ph.D., is largely responsible. 
While studying at the University 


-some years ago for his doctor’s de- 


gree in Education, Father Subprior 
Theodore made a special study of 
seminary curricula and the decrees 
of the Holy See and the Roman Con- 
gregations concerning seminaries. 
Soon after his return to the Abbey 
he was appointed Director of 
Studies. Since taking over that of- 
fice he has revamped our courses so 
as to make them conform as much as 
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possible to Roman requirements, The 
Theological Faculty of the Semi- 
nary was also found adequate. How- 
ever, a few developments would be 
beneficial and advisable. Even now 
these developments are in progress 
or planned. 

The principal conditions laid down 
in the agreement are that there al- 
ways be a sufficient number of quali- 
fied professors on the teaching staff; 
that students be admitted to theolo- 
gy at St. Meinrad only after they 
have properly completed the two- 
year course of philosophy; that the 
four year course of theology at St. 
Meinrad conform to the various Ro- 
man decrees on seminaries. Also 
there must be adequate instructional 
facilities and equipment, such as 
library, etc. Moreover, the Catho- 
lic University will be expected to 
see to the fulfillment of these condi- 
tions as well as supervise the study 
course and the examination system 
to be used for those who expect to 
transfer from St. Meinrad to Wash- 
ington. 

Of course, not all of our students 
will be sent to Washington. The 
selection will be left to the decision 
of the Bishops of the students, sub- 
ject to the recommendation of the 
Very Reverend Rector of the Semi- 
nary. 

We are indeed grateful to His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop McNicholas, for 
having invited us to become an 
affiliated school of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. Automatically, the affiliation 
will tend to raise our standing 
among institutions of its kind, for to 
date comparatively few seminaries 
in the United States enjoy such affi- 
liation. However, at the present 
time a number are interested and 
are considering such a plan. A 
higher scholastic level in the 
Theological Department will also be 


a natural result of the affiliation. 
7 - - 


BEFORE his departure from St. 

Meinrad, Monsignor Lardone re- 
marked that his visit had been much 
like a retreat. During his stay he 
admired especially the splendid 
liturgical services. But we are will- 
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ing to wager that it was the grand 
singing of the students at the daily 
Conventual High Mass that im- 
pressed the Monsignor most. Or- 
dinarily choirs of 500 voices do not 
sing every day. However, here at 
St. Meinrad we have just such a 
choir that does. Each day since Sep- 
tember 17th the entire student body 
has been alternating with the monks 
in the singing of the Common Parts 
of the Mass according to the beauti- 
ful Gregorian Chant melodies. To 
appreciate what this really means, 
one must have visited St. Meinrad at 
some time or other and heard this 
congregational singing. All visitors 
marvel at it! The students love it! 
Congregational singing has been re- 
sumed also at Vespers on Sundays 
and Feast Days as during the past 
year. 


A NEW NAME was added to our 

list of Benedictine novices on 
September 29th when Father Abbot 
invested the Reverend Carleton 
Sage, S.S., with the habit of St. 
Benedict. The new novice will be 
known during his novitiate year as 
Father Novice Aelred, 0.S.B. As a 
general rule our novices come from 
our own College Department; now 
and then a student from the Philoso- 
phical or Theological Department 
does ask for admittance to the no- 
vitiate. But to have a priest in the 
ranks of the novices is a somewhat 
rare occurrence at St. Meinrad. Fa- 
ther Novice Aelred came to us from 
the Theological College of the Catho- 
lic University in Washington, D. C., 
where he was a professor and one 
of the assistant spiritual directors. 
Only recently he completed work at 





the University for his doctor’s de- 
gree in History. Father had long 
felt the desire for monastic life and 
now hopes to realize that desire at 
St. Meinrad. We wish him success 
and happiness in his new life with 
us. The investing took place on the 
feast of St. Michael. The ceremony 
was held early in the morning in our 
beautiful Chapter Room so that the 
new novice could offer his holy Mass 
on that day in the Benedictine habit. 
At least until after his profession 
Father Novice Aelred will hold rank 
at the end of the class in accordance 
with the instruction of St. Benedict 
in his Holy Rule that “he who enters 
the monastery at the second hour 
should know that he is junior to him 
who came at the first hour, whatever 
be his age or dignity.” 
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“Now 
jeering at him.” 
—St. Matth. 27:39. 


the passers-by were 


the hell-inspired song: 


that kills. 
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THREE JEERS 


HE INNOCENT Victim is no longer bound; 
nailed to the Cross like a silent sign to a post along a 
highway, that “all who pass may read.” 


STILT er Wer Sp EEE PS FERED EES 


BY Pi. 


instead, He is 


With Blood, in 
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capital letters upon quivering Flesh, revenge has painted three 
words: BLASPHEMER—IMPOSTOR—OUTCAST. Now is 
the debt paid for those well-deserved tongue-lashings and humi- 
liating reproofs the Jews had received when they tried to trip 
up the Master in a contradictory statement. Pride dies hard. 
And Jesus had broadcast to the listening multitudes their de- 
testable hypocrisy, festering pride, and nauseating interior rot- 
tenness. Oh, how that hurt! But it is their turn now. 
Contempt, instigated by devilish revenge, is contagious. 
milling stream of passers-by—the chief 


The 
riests, Scribes, elders, 


and common rabble—as they pass by this Sign on life’s crossroads quickly catch the refrain of 
..! If...! If... meaning: Fie! Fie! Fie! (disgust) or Ha! Ha! 
Ha! (derision)—for Satan, too, had received a triple knockout. -“If thou art the Son of God... 
If thou art the king of Israel .. . If God wants thee. . . J : 
pierce His nerve-bared Flesh cause excruciating bodily pain, but these three jeers, being driven 
like dull nails into His extremely sensitive, stainless soul, cause indescribable torture. 
soul-torture will not last three weary hours only. It continues till this moment in the human souls 
where Christ dwells when you take revenge in words of mockery and ridicule. pn Te 
Do you try to dull the pain caused you by your enemy by words of ridicule, by inflicting the 
like torture on your innocent victim? If you do, you are not a doctor that heals, but a demon 
The victim’s time will come. 


!” Oh, how this hurts! The three nails that 
And this 


He will have the last word. 
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Has any recent English ruler be- 
longed to the Catholic Church? 

Because of the position in the 
English Church held by the Kings of 
England as hereditary, membership 
in the Catholic Church, were it a 


® fact, would never be given any 


publicity. However, Abbot Hunter 
Blair, 0.S.B., writing for an English 
Catholic paper, The Universe, stated 
that a French priest asserted in 1934 
that in his parish (in Paris) there 
was located the station on the Cein- 
ture Railway. Here Queen Victo- 
ria’s train was halted for an hour on 
its journey southward, and during 
this stop, the priest asserted, he en- 
tered Her Majesty’s salon and heard 
her confession. The Abbot recalled 
Queen Victoria’s friendship with in- 
dividual Catholics, especially the 
Empress Eugenie, and added that it 
was a remarkable fact that in her 
latter years Queen Victoria always 
made her spring holiday in Catholic 
countries, the French Riviera, Flo- 
rence, and Aix-les-Bains, or else- 
where. Many French people be- 
lieved that she did this in order to 
make her Easter duties in Catholic 
surroundings. Many Catholics in 
England believe that King Edward, 
who succeeded Queen Victoria, be- 
came a Catholic shortly before his 
death. 


May Mass be celebrated in a sub- 
marine? 

Yes, Mass has been offered in the 
air, on land, on water, and beneath 
the water’s surface. The first Mass 
in a submarine was offered by the 
Archbishop of Taranto at a depth of 
100 feet in the Gulf of Taranto at 
the invitation of the Italian naval 
authorities. 


What country has the lowest birth- 
rate? 

At the time Hitler began his 
“march to the East,” Austria had 
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the lowest birthrate of any country 
in the world, and Vienna the lowest 
rate of any city in the nation. The 
average births in the country at 
large were 13.5 per 1000 inhabitants. 


How extensive is the Catholic work 
among the American Negroes and 
Indians? 

Fifty years ago there were 15 
Catholic churches for Negroes in the 
United States. Fifteen priests en- 
gaged in caring for them and for a 
few small Catholic schools for Catho- 
lic children. Today there are 221 
Negro Catholic churches, and 249 
priests working among them. The 
schools comprise 189 parochial or 
mission schools, 15 orphanages, seven 
boarding schools, three industrial 
schools, 49 high schools, a prepara- 
tory and a theological seminary. The 
number of pupils enrolled in Catholic 
schools for Negroes is 35,026. Thir- 
ty-four religious orders of women 
supply about 1000 teachers, and 
there are about 200 Negroes acting 
as lay teachers. Adult baptisms 
count up to an average of 3500 a 
year. 

With the Indian missions there is 
a similar growth. Fifty years ago 
about 50,000 Indians or one-fifth of 
the Indian population were Catholics. 
Now about 100,000 or one-third of 
the present population are Catholic. 
The number of mission centers and 
chapels has increased from 100 or 
less to 413. There are 204 priests, 
450 sisters, 75 scholastics and lay- 
brothers, and 222 Indian catechists 
working among the Indians. Of the 
approximate 350,000 Indians in the 
U. S. and Alaska, probably 150,000 
are still pagan, 100,000 Catholics, 
and 100,000 Protestant. 


What country produced the great- 
est number of saints for the Church? 


Traditionally Ireland is known as 
the Isle of Saints, but according to 
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a census of saints made in 1932 by 
a student of Breton folklore, the 
province of Brittany surpasses even 
Ireland. It counts no fewer than 
6,983 holy men and women. The 
Church, of course, does not give all 
these claims her approval, but the 
Bretons venerate all of them. 


Was the man who attempted to as- 
sassinate President Roosevelt in 
Florida in 1932 a Catholic? 

Joseph Zangara, who in trying to 
kill the President fatally wounded 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago, was not a 
Catholic. He was an atheist who 
said he would “spit in the face of 
any priest” who would offer min- 
istration to him at his last moment. 
(The charges that the assassins of 
Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley were 
Catholics are false. Not one of 
them was a Catholic.) 


What should one think of the 
protocols of Zion? 


Father M. J. Ahern, SJ. has 
made a thorough study of this much 
mooted subject. From an article 
published in “The Pilot” (Boston, 
Mass.) we learn that he considers 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion 
as a “plagiarism and a fraud.” He 
ridicules the claim that the Proto- 
cols prove that the Jews seek world- 
wide domination by a preconceived 
plot and quotes the Rev. P. Charles 
of the Jesuit College in Louvain, 
Belgium, as saying, “The more thor- 
oughly one examines these Protocols 
so much the more do they demon- 
strate their absurdity, their contra- 
dictory character, and their child- 
ishness.” 

Father Ahern traces the publica- 
tion of the Protocols which appeared 
in their plagiarized form in 1905 and 
shows that they had been copied al- 
most verbatim, with only slight 
changes in words and names, from a 
harmless political satire about Napo- 
leon published in 1864. 
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Fiction 


TAMBOURINE, TRUMPET and 
DRUM 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith 


IBYLLA, Georgie, Kitty, and 

Myra, daughters of an English 

Colonel are made to live by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith through three 
wars, Boer (Tambourine), World 
War I (Trumpet), and World War 
II (Drum). 

In these chaotic settings these four 
sisters are born, go to school, love, 
and marry, all except the oldest, 
Sibylla. Each girl has her own in- 
dividuality and her own will, al- 
though reared under the Victorian 
traditions. 

Sibylla wends her way through a 
life of spinsterhood into old age, 
when she refuses to evacuate from 
the old home where her roots have 
grown so firm. Kitty with her many 
flirtations marries a Captain in the 
Boer War, divorces him as a Major 
in World War I, marries a civilian 
in World War II. Georgie, the ugly 
duckling of the Landless girls hav- 
ing taken up athletics when she finds 
she has no suitors, in her middle for- 
ties marries the High Church rector 
who has been her companion at golf 
for many years. And Myra, the 
youngest and the only unconvention- 
al daughter, writes a_ best-seller, 
loves lightly, then settles down to a 
happy married life, only to have the 
harvest of her youthful sin exact its 
penalty after twenty years. This 
book is excellent fiction, and al- 
though the author is a Catholic none 
of the characters in this book are 
Catholics. (P. B.) $2.50 
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HUNGRY HILL 
By Daphne du Maurier 

HE ADVERTISEMENTS for 

this successor to Rebecca say 
that 270,000 copies have been print- 
ed. To this reviewer that means 
there will be some 270,000 depressed 
people when they have read this tale 
of three generations of Brodricks in 
southern Ireland. -The setting and 
story remind one of Wuthering 
Heights. It is just possible that 
even the characters are the same. 
The unsavory scenes from For 
Whom the Bell Tolls are here, the 
suffering from How Green Was My 
Valley is here, and the depravity of 
Gordon in Tremaynes and the Mas- 
terful Monk is here. You have 
drunkenness, murder, suicide, in- 
sanity, profanity, and suggestions of 
obscenity. 

In each generation our hopes are 
raised only to be crushed by the 
curse that hangs over Hungry Hill. 
The author rivals Hardy in her 
ability to handle irony. She can 
shape events with consummate skill 
—I would almost say devilish cun- 
ning—to bring an innocent character 
into a desperate situation from which 
it is practically impossible to extri- 
cate himself. There is a ghost in 
this story, a spectre of fate, which 
stalks the Brodrick family from the 
day Copper John opens his mine un- 
til his great grandson receives his 
heritage, the charred ruins of Clon- 
mere Castle. 

While the population of southern 
Ireland is predominantly Catholic, 
the author has chosen to depict her 
characters, and her community, as 
being of the Established Church. 
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Considering the type of person her 


characters are, this is a favor to 
Catholics, but wherever the priest or 
his flock are referred to, it is in a 
very unfavorable light. Father 
Healey, elsewhere made a simpleton 
out for money, is described “with his 
rosary dangling over his fat stom- 
ach, muttering prayers beside the 
hysterical Kate”’—(pregnant after 
“an affair.”) “The most improvi- 
dent of the families....came under 
the care of the priest.” There is no 
questioning the excellence of the 
style and the graphic portrayal of 
life in this novel, but it is of pagan 
life and is unwholesome. (J. P.) 
$2.75. 


O RIVER, REMEMBER 
By Martha Ostenso 


A PASSENGER riding the bus 

from Milwaukee north into the 
dairy country of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota cannot help noticing the 
many small stands along the road 
with their Swedish and Norwegian 
signs advertising the sale of excel- 
lent cheese. At once he recognizes 
in the features and speech of the 
people the sturdy settlers from the 
Baltic. How did they settle here? 
There were not always towns and 
cities on the midwestern prairies; 
someone had to pioneer in these dis- 
tricts. O River, Remember is the 
story of the pioneer days in Min- 
nesota. Pioneer stories are not in- 
frequent and not greatly varied, 
especially not with The Mothers, Red 
Raskall, Journey into America, and 
the Big Rock Candy Mountain just 
off the press, but we can surely find 
room for this one. The grasshop- 
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pers, the snowstorm, and the crop 
failures of Black Soil are all here in 
masterly fashion. It is the day of 
the real land-hogs out to guess the 
direction the railroad will take 
across the prairies. 

There is a striking resemblance 
between this choice of the Literary 
Guild of America for October, Miss 
Ostenso’s twelfth novel, and Hungry 
Hill, reviewed above. Both are by 
women writers who capably wield 
their pens; both are realistic in 
treatment and both dwell rather fre- 
quently on unnecessary, indelicate, 
and inartistic details; both are 
rugged stories of hereditary feuds, 
this one running through three gen- 
erations. The futility of money in 
affording happiness is the theme of 
both stories. 

Magdali’s marriage bureau is in 
keeping with her determined charac- 
ter and succeeds in wrecking the 
lives of three of her children. There 
is an abundance, probably an over- 
abundance, of “child-carrying,” and 
the customary amount of profanity. 
(Will someone please tell me what 
“Wish to hell” means?) Divorce 
with remarriage is looked upon as 
the natural procedure to rectify a 
marital mistake and while even the 
mature reader will not like to see 
this in a book, still, as it is true to 
our American practice, it has a place 
for the sake of record as important 
as duelling or bull-fighting in an- 
other age or country. The passion- 
ate love scenes, which fortunately 
are few, may make the book unde- 
sirable reading for those who dislike 
such realism. O River, Remember! 
will likely take its place among the 
sagas of early America, and it de- 
serves a prominent place. (J. P.) 
$2.00 


Juvenile 


THE RISE OF RICHARD 
By Margaret Alton 


W Ht a delightful day your 

children will spend with the 
Bakers and Diana Rowland! And a 
profitable one, too. At the outbreak 
of the present war, when evacuee 
children from England were being 
brought to this country, it was a 
common observation that generally 
English children are by training and 
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temperament more considerate and 
polite than the average American 
child. The whole tone of this story 
emphasizes that fact in a delightful 
way. 

The story is of a well-to-do family 
of six lively youngsters, living in 
London early in the last century. 
(Seott and Dickens are favorites 
with Richard.) But there is nothing 
antique about the children and their 
sparkling vivacity. The teen-age 
repartee of Henry and Charles would 
fit very well into the popular cartoon 
“Out Our Way”—which incidentally, 
is now published as a book under 
that title, still bearing the name of 
Mr. Williams—The way Richard 
eventually puts Emmie, the maid, 
on the spot will tickle the American 
boy’s sense of justice, while the dis- 
obedience of the child brings its own 
punishment. Richard is a generous 
child and shares his weekly shilling 
—or wants to—with Diana. The 
story is a lively one, gay and human, 
wholesome fer every child, and by 
the way, there is a valuable hint or 
two to parents in the dramatic de- 
nouement. (J. P.) $2.00 


LIFE TOGETHER 
By Wingfield Hope 

LARA SMITH and Thomas 

Brown meet at a church social, 
keep company for a few months, 
marry and live happily ever after. 
Is that all there is to marriage? 
Catholics who have taken a brief 
course of marriage instruction be- 
fore embarking on the “great adven- 
ture” know there is much more to a 
successful union than a pleasant 
courtship and a marriage license. 
There are the vows, rather weak- 
ened today by disregard and light 
treatment; there is the willingness 
of wife and husband to subject her 
and his life to the common good of 
the family; there is the right atti- 
tude on modesty, on the marriage 
debt, on children. 

All cf these important matters are 
treated in Life Together and uni- 
fied in the most important of all— 
that a successful partnership de- 
mands it be modeled after a pattern, 
the pattern, with Christ as the cen- 
tral figure. This book has one theme 
that is never lost in the many melo- 
dies and counter-melodies that run 
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through it, and that is the unity of 
husband and wife. They are not two 
isolated persons and must cease 
thinking of themselves as two isolat- 
ed persons. They are a partnership. 

Married couples must base their 
family life on the presence of God— 
not only “‘in moments of crisis, or 
of important decision, or of obvious 
temptation,” “but in daily thoughts 
and actions....in digging gardens, 
in doing housework, or entertaining 
friends.” The author indicates “the 
tremendous importance of the estab- 
lishment of God’s pattern in our 
hearts and in our homes, and shows 
that if we depart from it, our human 
relationships will be disappointed 
and confused, and our heart-hunger 
unsatisfied.” 

The book of 200 pages hardly ever 
goes beyond principles, but when it 
does, it is most refreshingly original. 
Who ever thought, for instance, of 
teaching children the importance and 
force of marriage vows? But it 
would be a grand thing to teach 
them. In general the Victorian 
ultra-reticence and the reaction, 
ultra-frankness, are decried and the 
balanced approach to sex instruc- 
tion is encouraged. 

In style Life Together is rather on 
the academic side and may go over 
the head of the average reader. The 
blurbs that advertise it are not much 
help in knowing how the layman 
understands it, for surprisingly they 
are selected from “Mother Thomas 
Aquinas,” “Sister M. Madeleva,” and 
“A Young Priest.” The Introduc- 
tion is by Father Gannon, S.J. Per- 
haps the repetitious method em- 
ployed will make up for the advanced 
vocabulary and philosophical meth- 
od. 

In a day when “there is a very 
real danger that the old sanity and 
simplicity of the Catholic outlook 
may become lost to Catholics them- 
selves if they become affected by 
their surroundings in a country 
[England] which has lost the Catho- 
lic attitude towards life....” we are 
glad to recommend Life Together to 
every married couple, engaged 
couple, and instructor for marriage. 
This is an excellent gift for your 
friends on the occasion of, or anni- 
versary of, their wedding. (J. P.) 
$2.50 
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Reminiscences 
CLEAR THE TRACKS 


By Joseph Bromley 


RETIRED engineer of nearly 

four score years, especially one 
who went to work on the railroad 
before he was twenty and stayed to 
become the senior engineer, can tell 
many an interesting yarn about the 
early railroading days in New York 
state. The old “moustache cups,” 
relics of a day that has gone, the 
wood-burning, open-cab engines, the 
lamp-lit cars and stations, the high- 
ball signals of a primitive method 
for flagging flavor the Bunyan tales 
of railroading in this interesting 
book. The “Old Man” and “Sitting 
Bull” are colorful personalities, but 
no one more so than the engines 
themselves that make this a human 
story. There is an amount of rail- 
road lingo tossed about in the book, 
but it is always explained or made 
clear from the context. Illustrations 
are in the style of the turn of the 
century and are drawn by Stephen 
Voorhies. After you have read Mr. 
Bromley’s reminiscences, you will 
never leave a train without wanting 
to go up and thank the engineer and 
his firemen for their safe handling 
of you and yours as you would a bus 
driver or a private chauffeur. Loug 
live the chivalry of the Iron Horse! 
(J. P.) $2.75 


Poetry 
BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 
By E. J. Pratt 


‘THE THEME of this prose-poem 

is the North American Jesuit 
Martyrs. Beautifully told is this 
epic of a group of men who set out 
to win America for Christ and which 
ended in their baptizing it in their 
own blood. 

Mr. Pratt begins the narrative 
with a return of the spirits of earlier 
Saints now burning in the hearts of 
their 17th century followers: 

Xavier had risen from his knees to 
drive 

His dreams full-sail under an ocean 
compass. 

Loyola, soldier-priest, 
with wounds 

At Pampeluna, guided by a voice, 

Had travelled to the Montserrata 

Abbey 
To leave his sword and dagger on an 


staggering 


altar 
That he might lead the Company of 
Jesus.... 


The story of the frontier like a saga 

Sang through the cells and cloisters 
of the nation (France) 

Made silver flutes out of the parish 
spires... . 


The fingers of Brebeuf were at his 
breast, 

Closing and tightening on a crucifix 

While voices spoke aloud unto his 


ear 

Aud to his heart.... 

Forests and streams and trails 
thronged through his mind, 

The Painted faces of the Iroquois. ... 


And thus Brebeuf makes the d 
cision of becoming an apostle to 
Indian savages. 

This book deserves a place on 
shelf of immortal American poetry, 
(P. B.) $1.25 


Appeal for Prayer 
WHENCE VICTORY? 
By Mary Brabson Littleton 


The answer that the author gives 
to the question, Whence Victory? 
found in one word, prayer. She ex- 
amines history and finds that the 
leaders who called upon God for help. 
achieved ultimate victory even) 
against superior forces. Moses, Da- 
vid, Charlemagne, and Washington 
are only. some of the examples she 
cites to establish what she calls the 
law of victory, namely, intervention 
of Omnipotence in war. 

Since prayer is necessary for vic- 
tory, she calls upon Americans of 
all denominations to join the Amer-— 
ican Army of Prayer, headquarters ~ 
of which are located at 337 East © 
31st St., New York City. 

This Army of Prayer was estab- 
lished by the author during World © 
War I and is now suggested as a 7 
means of winning the present con- 
flict. Her appeal is: “Let us an- 
swer the call of our great president 
of today, President Roosevelt, and 
unite in prayer for Victory!” (M. 
0.) $2.00 q 





WE BEG TO DIFFER 


5. The apparitions of Salette, and those of Fatima 


(described elsewhere in this 


Grail’) were private revelations. 


3. The Rosary and various Scapulars owe their 
origin to private revelations. 


(Continued from page 373) 


Begone Satan! 


issue of “The 


was received, leads us to wonder’ 
just what evidence the writer would demand be- 
fore accepting a private revelation as a genuiné 
message from God. ; 


Surely we need God’s manfest presence today as 


It will be noticed that in each case the revelation 
was to some obscure person, and in almost every 
case a skepticism (perhaps a wholesome one for the 
sake of careful investigation) on the part of the 
laity, but especially on the part of the clergy, caused 
great suffering to the person whose mission it was 
to reveal God’s plan. 

Perhaps we have put the wrong interpretation 
on the magazine’s comments. If so, we are sorry, 
but the unwillingness to believe the eye-witnesses’ 
description in the Iowa case, regardless of how 
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much as ever before, and while we do not deserve’ 
it we confidently expect it. If again He choses to 
work through lowly servants, even discredited ones, | 
we think an open mind is preferable to one that) 
“has nothing to do with the matter.” The t 
seeker after truth will always suspend judgment 
until he has considered impartially all available™ 
evidence. Even after he has formed an opinion, 
or accepted a belief, he keeps an open mind. FE 
will not exclude new evidence from consideration 
even though it may overthrow a principle he h 
come to accept. 
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